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PREFACE. 



The rules of authorship, I am told, require, that 
in addition to the subject matter of every book, 
there shall also be given to the public a title page, 
an epistle dedicatory, and a preface. The first, as 
may be perceived, I have succeeded in obtaining ; 
Mr. Smith's kindness has enabled me to supply 
the second ; but for a preface I am sadly at a loss. 
To enlarge upon the advantages accruing from an 
attentive study of Grecian literature ; to shew that 
all true and enlarged views of Greek must be 
based upon a knowledge of the Epic language, as 
developed in Homer ; and to prove that, before we 
can examine Homer's language with any degree of 
critical certainty, we must be acquainted with the 
laws of his versification ; would render my preface 
a treatise in itself, and this would be very far from 
pleasing the public. To describe the nature of my 
subject were of no avail ; he who knows so little 
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as to be a stranger to its difficulties, and in whose 
eyes, of consequence, an attempt to meet them 
must be superfluous, will not be persuaded of their 
existence by a preface; and he, whose erudition 
places him beyond their reach, needs neither the 
preface, nor the book prefaced. 

Again, to beg my reader's pardon for the un- 
provoked audacity of this offer to instruct him, or 
Professor Dunbar's for thus gratuitously daring to 
break a lance on his invincible panoply ; and to 
plead in extenuation, that these pages would not, 
now at least, have seen the light, but for the fa- 
vourable opinion and advice of one in the foremost 
rank of classical scholars, and for the substantial 
encouragement afforded to its publication by ex- 
perienced patrons of literature, whose kindness I 
acknowledge with gratitude, while I forbear to 
write their names till I can present a tribute more 
worthy of their acceptance — or, to apologize for 
the homely style of the composition, by stating to 
the elegant scholar or the fastidious critic, that it 
was hastily written amid a multiplicity of other 
engagements, when, in addition to my Scholarship 
reading, I was occupied six or seven hours daily 
by my pupils, would be equally useless : he who is 
disposed to find fault will receive no excuses, and 
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he who is pleased with the substance of what I 
advance, will, I hope, overlook the plainness, per- 
haps inelegance, of my diction. 

In any event, to write a preface calculated to 
gratify the public taste, (and, to my consternation, I 
have been credibly informed, that many excellent 
critics frame their decisive judgment of a book upon 
a review of the merits of its prefatory discourse,) 
lies beyond the range of my abilities, and so my 
little tract must fall into its reader's hands unaided 
by the eloquence of a well-word©d apology. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DOCTRINE OF THE DIGAMMA. 

I. The versification of Homer has long been a source 
of much perplexity. While the verse of the dramatic 
poets has been most carefully investigated, and the 
laws of its structure laid down with admirable precision, 
that of the great fath^ of the drama is still, to a con- 
siderable degree, veiled in obscwity^ The application 
to his lines in their present form of any canons we may 
assimie as the laws of metre, even of those which one 
would think the simplest principles of umversal har- 
mony, is met at once with exceptions almost innumera- 
ble; while the characteristic correctness of Homer in 
every other respect, and the elegant propriety of his 
language no less than his conceptions, throws this 
anomaly- forward, and makes it more conspicuous by 
the contrast. 

Bentley, perceiving that these violations take place 
generally in a limited number of words, and knowing that 
in the old Greek tongue there had existed a letter which 
was lost (except as a dialectic peculiarity) before the 
language became a written one, conjectured that these 
words in Homer's time were pronounced with this let- 
ter ; the admission of this immediately cleared away 
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2 GENERAL DOCTRINE OF THE DIGAMMA. 

most of the difficulties, and as collateral evidence 
appeared to put its existence in Homer's time beyond a 
doubt, Bentley^s position was quickly adopted, and his 
name deservedly honoured for the discovery. Still, 
however, little progress has been made towards estab- 
lishing any fixed principles for the metre ; the adoption 
of thd digamma was soon found to involve new and 
serious difficulties, and in the '^ controversy which 
straight arose,*' what by the mistakes of some critics, 
and what by the determination of others to carry the 
principle to extremes, a reaction has been produced ; 
and some highly respectable scholars, among whom 
are Dunbar and Spitzner, have resolved to free them- 
selves from the difficulties really or apparently con- 
nected with the digamma, by rejecting it altogether, 
and scanning Homer without its aid. The former of 
these two scholars particularly, who claiming to ^^ have 
discovered certain laws by which his verse must have 
been constructed*^," presents us with six canons, which 
he ^^ presumes will guide us with as much certainty in 
correcting Homer's verse in its present form, as those 
which have been established with so much judgment 
for Iambic Trimeters^." Having had occasion, both 
for myself and my pupils, to examine this subject with 
some care, I must beg leave to object to the Professor's 
statement ; and as I do not know of its having been 
controverted before, perhaps it may not be considered 
an intrusion on the literary world, to state my reasons 
for dissenting from such high authority. 

2. As I believe the Professor to be wrong in the 
groundwork of his system, and that no correct rules 
can be given for Homer, independently of the digamma, 
it is evident that its existence falls first to be con- 

• Inquiry, p, 8. b lb. p. 25. 
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sidered ; and as much confusion must arise from being 
misunderstood^ I shall state the position I contend for^ 
as the simplest method of explaining my terms^ — it is 
this> Ij That in the old Greek tongue, at its first for- 
mation^ there existed a consonant (digamma F^) analogous 
to the Hebrew 1 from which it was immediately derived^ 
and the Latin F which was derived immediately 
from it. 2t That in process of time, as the language 
became soflter, this consonant fell gradually into dis- 
use, passing in some words into cognate consonants, 
(such as /3,) in others into allied vowels (such as v), and 
in some words being lost altogether ; this change taking 
place later or earlier among the different iribes, accord- 
ing as the dialect of each was rough or smooth. 3, 
That the poems of Homer present us with a specimen 
of the language at the time when this letter had begun 
to fluctuate, being generally pronounced with the 
power of a consonant, but sometimes considerably 
softened, and sometimes not heard at all. And 4, That 
in the same way the Epic poets who succeeded Homer, 
exhibit to us the successive stages of its gradual decline 
and final departure ; the evidence of its presence being 
less in proportion as the date of the composition re- 
cedes from the time of Homer. 

To me this view does not appear fraught with any 
primd facie absurdity, may I then ask an unbiassed 
hearing, while I attempt to demonstrate its truth, and 
turn it to present use in explaining, more correctly and 
satisfactorily, the principles of Homeric versification. 

When I use the expression " digammated word" or 
" words" until I have established the truth of the ap- 
pellation in a • higher sense, I would be understood to 
mean those words for which we claim the digamma, a 
list of which has been published by Heyne, which I in 
general accept, having a few words to add to it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

PBOFESSOR DUNBAR'S RULES GENERALLY CONSIDERED. 

3. Having thus stated my case, I proceed to prove it^ 
Ist^ by inquiring whether the Professor has vindicated 
his promise, and '' made it evident that the metre does 
not require its (F's) interposition \** His rules are as 
follows :. 

I. A long vowel or diphthong at the end of a word, be- 

fore another vowel or diphthong, is always short, 
except in caesural syllables, which must be uni-* 
formly long. 

II. A long vowel or diphthong in the beginning or mid- 
dle of a word, before another vowel or diphthong, is 
always long. 

III. A long vowel or diphthong, preceding a short 
vowel in the end of a word, elided in consequence of 
the next word beginning with a vowel, remains long 
before that vowel. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, frequently forms the first 
syllable of a foot, whether at the beginning of a 
verse or in the middle of a word, in consequence of 

the ictus metricus, or swell of the voice, upon that 
syllable. 

V. A syllable naturally short, when it happens to be 
the caesura, is for the same reason made long. 

VI. The conjunction koI ought never to be the first 
syllable of a foot, before a word beginning with a 
vowel or a diphthong. 

• Inquiry, p, ] 7. 
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4f, Now the first thing which strikes us in looking 
at these rales, is their nmnifest insufficiency to meet the 
difficulties of the metre ; it requires but a very super- 
ficial examination of Horner^ to see that some of the 
most important and puzzling peculiarities of his verse 
are not tovLched upon at all. Not to speak of Synizesis, 
short syllable m Thesis, and one or two others of a 
minor class, the prime question of the constantly recur- 
ring hiatus in short vowels is altogether omitted. I re- 
peat prime question, for this it was which mainly led to 
the discovery of the digamma, and upon it the contro- 
versy has been generally made to hinge ; nor can we 
believe that the Professor saw no difficulty in this, as 
long as his first rule holds its place, unless some satis- 
factory reason be assigned, for a word ending with a 
double vowel (whether it be a long vowel or a diphthong) 
losing a time on account of the next word beginning 
wHh a vowel, while a word ending with a single vowel, 
in nearly three thousand instances, should not be in 
the least affected by a similar location. Upon what 
principle can a long vowel be shortened in hiatus, 
except upon that by which a short one is elided ? and 
how are we to account for the non-elision of these three 
thousand short vowels in the two poems? Here now 
is a most serious and acknowledged difficulty, and steer- 
ing clear of it must be regarded as no small deficit, in 
those rules which are to guide our corrections with as 
much certainty as Person's canons. 

5. But waiving for the present what these rules do 
not treat of, I proceed to examine them in what they 
do. I have some special modifications of, or additions 
to, most of them ; but taking them in the general, I 
acknowledge their truth, provided that the digamma as 
a consonant be also acknowkdged. With regard to undi- 
gammated words, they are, generally speaking, true. 
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and granting the digamma^ they hold in digammated 
words also, otherwise I must unequivocally deny their 
truth ; grant the digamma^ and they do hold good — 
deny it, and they do not. If this bold statement be 
proved true, I think we may express ourselves obliged 
to the Professor, for his unintended confirmation of 
the F, in furnishing us with a test whereby its existence 
may be tangibly examined, the result of which we claim 
as decidedly in our favour. 



CHAPTER III. 

RULE I. — A LONG VOWEL OR DIPHTHONG AT THB END 
OF A WORD, BEFORE ANOTHER VOWEL OR DIPH- 
THONG, IS ALWAYS SHORT, EXCEPT IN CiESURAL 
SYLLABLES, WHICH MUST BE UNIFORMLY LONG. 

6. The reason of this Rule will be assigned in Section 
14 — the exceptions to it amount to 341 ; but of these 
no less than 238 are in the case of words digammated 
according to Heyne, which I increase to near S70, by 
adding two or three words to the Ust. Of the remain- 
der, twenty-three are followed by a pause in the sense, 
such as ^fAivOev* ci irori roe— these, as I shall establish % 
are not real violations of the principle — ^and five appear 
evidently intended by the poet, to express violent or 
hasty emotion, such as in the angry abrupt address of 
Neptune to Juno, in II. 8, 209 *'H/>i| aitroeirig — ^and most 
of those which remain admit of the most easy emenda- 
tion. (See Sec. 74.) So that while those which the 
admission of the digamma leaves, as violations of the 

* Sections 14 and 15, 5. 
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rule^ are not such as present any reasonable ground of 
objection to it; the number of 270^ with which its re- 
jection loads the rule^ is sufficient surely to throw a 
difficulty in the way. I subjoin a few examples : 

a, ^Apyiiwv Kparhi Koi Poi iriiOovTat ^Axo-ioi. 

A. 79, compare 307. 
ft. *Avr6c twv KkiaifivSs t6 ahv yipag^ o^/o* cv Feidyg, 

A. 185, cf 515. 

c. 'Oi Si, Koi axvyfi^vol TTcp, Itt' avrc^ FijSv yiXaffffav. 

B. 270. 

d. ToivSe ^iXoicrfiTrig Ijpx^f ro^wv ev feiSiog. 

B. 718, cf. E. 11,549. 

e. ApvB Sv(Oy Kcu Fotvov Iv0/>ova, Kapvov apovprig. P. 246. 

y. KaXXce T€ (tt(Xj8o)v koL Fdfiaai' ovBi ke t^alrig, P. 392. 

g. 'El 8' avTiog ToSe Traai 0/Xov koX FijSv yivoiro, A. 17. 

A. "Effacrae iifiap, orav iror oXcoXp FtXeo^ Ipi^. A. 164, 

7. This specimen will suffice. — Now it is perfectly 
plain that if we admit these eight words to begin with 
a consonant, there is no violation of the rule, while the 
rejection of it charges upon Homer two hundred and 
seventy such instances ; and antidigammatists have no 
alternative but alteration, which summary method Pro- 
fessor Dunbar has not scrupled to adopt. He has 
confined his emendations, however, to the first and a 
part of the second book of the Iliad, by which, whether 
he intended it or not, he has avoided coming in contact 
with those places which make most decidedly for us. 
The alteration of the first three of my examples appa- 
rently involves much less difficulty than almost any of 
the others, even of those which occur in the last part 
of the second book — ^however even upon this easy 
ground, I do not think he has been most felicitous — ^in 
number 1, he changes Foe into eoI, making the obnoxious 
foot — |€l Kai e\ot — ^in number 2, S^p' into o0/>a |o0/>a ev\ 
— and in niunber 3, avr^ into avritf. These as I said are 
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apparently natural^ except the last ; indeed I do not 
think any one else would have dreamt of such an alte- 
ration as that— he makes no observation but ^* aee 
M. 424." I suppose he intended this fer an anabgy, 
I shall therefore quote it, &c ctpa robe SUifyyov ciroX^ific* 
ot S' inr^ mfriwv. But here I must confess myself 
completely puzsled. We haye avriutv for airawv the 
genitive plural feminine^ pronounced a dissyllablcj 
ergo we may have> avrlc^ the dative singular mascufine^ 
pronounced a trisyllable ! Truly, this analogy my dull 
senses cannot comprehend — only I agree with the Pro- 
fessor in one thing, diat it would be hard to find for 
avrcc^ a more analogous form in Homer than the one 
he refers to! 

8. Second, the alteration of o^p* £v into 6^pa vj 
€i8yc« Now, first, by comparing this with two or three 
cases which occur in the loiter part of the second 
Book, (a specimen of which is given in number 4, r6^wv 
€v elSitfcO we see that this alteration will not help us 
in the least, when we get out of the easy place ; cS is 
constantly long before the verb eiSloi, and adopting dif- 
ferent modes of alteration in different places % is, I 
think, no very doubtful mark of the unfairness of the 
criticismy and suggests the idea, that the corrector is 
altering Homer to suit his rules, not his rules to suit 
Homer. 2nd. In making this alteration, the Professor 
is certainly called on to explain how it was, that the 
lonians, among whom Homer^s poems were handed 
down, that people whom he (the Professor) truly repre- 
sents as ^' bringing together as many vowels as was 
consistent with the harmony of sounds/' should have, in 

* A pupil of mine proposes an alteration much more simple than the 
Professor's, and perfectly consistent, as it b equally good in every place» 
read eti in diseresSt — but lest the Professor should be iociined to follow It^ 
let him compare it with the third objection to his own. 
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some fifteen or twenty places of Horner^ introduced the 
harsh grating expression, o^/o' ev hS{j, and supported it 
tenaciously, by the analogy of such forms as 6v k cS 
Hir(M}f and these again by such forms as t6^<0v cv elSwq — 
IJLa\f\Q €v ciSorc, &c. &c.^ instead of the harmonious 
meeting of sweet vowels iif^pa ev ccSg;. iv kb bv, &c,, for 
such harmony the Professor must think these forms, 
otherwise he certainly would not introduce them. 

But lastly. If ileither of these reasons be sufficient 
to cause the rejection of the Professor's emendation, 
I give him one which I suspect will not be easily 
silenced. The Professor's reading is just as much 
opposed to the metre as the present text, supposing 
no digamma in the question ; it is the self same 
principle which shortens the tv and elides the a, and 
that principle is violated equally by the non-elision of 
the short vowel, as by the non-shortening of the long 
one or diphthong ; so here, I presume, the alteration 
rests, till the Professor, or some one for him, disproves 
my statement: the reason for it will be assigned in 
Section 14, as also the proof that it holds in Homer. 

9. And now we have come in inverse order to the 
first case, the alteration of o£ into lol ; this was not the 
emendation first proposed, as he informs us in his note 
on the passage ; first he tried transposition o{ ica2, which 
in this case did very well — ^he does not tell us why he 
withdraws it, but I suppose on looking farther into 
Homer than the first half of the second book, he found 
places which argued by analogy against his change ; 
the present is, however, a capital emendation in this 
respect, I do not remember of any case under this rule 
which opposes it. Only here again I think it is incum- 
bent on him to shew, why the lonians preferred Kat ol 
to Kai €oi, and also why the old copies should so perti- 
naciously keep Koi short in the Thesis before every 
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other vowel commencement, times actually without num- 
ber, aad yet should so regularly preserve it long in the 
thesisi before digammated words, in some eighty or 
ninety places — ^and more still, I think he is bound to 
shew why those poets who imitated the Homeric for- 
mula should say xdl ol and not xai col, so constantly as 
to force from an eminent critic the canon that *^ ical 
could not be short before ol." Kiessling on Hieocritus, 
Id. 17, 100, see sect 55. And again, even though ical 
ioX were a reading equally supported by the authority 
of manuscripts, instead of being a creation of the Pro- 
fessor's brain between the time of the first and second 
editions of his rules, it could not stand ; for it is an un- 
deniably true principle of fair criticism, that in choosing 
between conflicting readings of equal authority, that is 
to be preferred which seems least likely to have fallen 
in with the prejudices of copyists: now the places 
where koI is short before a vowel, amount to thousands, 
and how is it to be supposed likely that the copyists 
and editors, in order to violate this usage, should care- 
fully change iol into o!, makbg ical long ? 

10. But if all these be not sufficient to reprobate 
the proposed alteration, I shall beg leave to bring for- 
ward another formula of Homer's Foi, in which also, he 
is imitated by Hieocritus. The sixth rule states that 
ical is never to commence a foot before a vowel. I in- 
tend to shew, (section 40,) that many other words, as 
well as leal, are subject to the same restriction, any one 
of which, much less all together, would serve my pre- 
sent purpose; but I shall content myself with the 
Professor's ical. As to undigammated words, this is 
doubtless an excellent rule, inasmuch as only two fair 
exceptions can I find to it in the two poems ; but as to 
these troublesome digammated words, the case is alto- 
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gether different ; there are fifty-nine instances in which 
it occurs first of a foot before them : for example — 

KaX FiwBa vitjiaSitrmv ioiKora XHii^piigmv. T. 222. 
'AAA' alA irtpX Ktivov ittive^ Kal Ft (jivXatTtre. F. 408. 
Kat Foi virotTxitrOai SvoKotSeKa (iovg ivl vr\^. Z. 93, 274. 

Now, whether will the Professor try loi, or trans- 
position, or apostrophe, or all together, or do what he 
censures Heyne for, pass summary condemnation on 
them as the work of some later poet*; because they 
run counter either to his rule or his rejection of the 
digamma, which must both be true, because " they are 
dependent upon no theory, but upon a careful and mi- 
nute examination of the greater part of the Iliad!** 
Whatever course the learned Professor may adopt, in- 
asmuch as at least one-half of the fifty-nine instances 
occur in the formula Kal Foi, and as ical ioX will not 
altogether answer here, I think it is fair to demand 
that he look for some more consistent alteration in the 
other case, one which will not be opposed by the sixth 
rule any more than by the first. 

11. I feel very strongly inclined to add, that the 
very form ioi involves a digamma not necessarily then, 

■ " Accordingly Heyne, who never scruples, when he finds a verse in- 
tractable, either to alter it to his views, or to pass a summary condemnation 
on it as the work of some later poet, proposes to read iranvoixiKa, instead 
of iraf(9ro(JciXoi, to the manifest injury of the sense." As to whether this 
alteration injures the sense or not, any one may convince himself by refer- 
ring to the passage II. Z. 289. This severe censure upon Heyne, whether 
deserved or not, certainly comes not with the best grace from a person just 
setting about the work of " correction" with a zeal seldom surpassed ; and 
especially in reference to a proposed emendation, involving so very slight a 
change as oi into a — we have only to suppose a copyist writing the ** a" 
loosely, so as to separate the parts of it a little, and it will look very like 
" 01," in cursive, or any character ; and this once a various reading would 
very naturally be adopted to avoid the hiatus, as it appeared to them, igno- 
rant of the digamma as they were. 
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but at some previous period of the language — this ap- 
pears to run counter to some words not generally (in- 
deed not at all) called digammated^ iiSjv for instance ; 
but had I room I think I could turn these very forms 
in my favour — as in Iwv, it will not be denied that sum 
was formed from dfit, and the " *" still preserved in 
some parts of the Latin yerh—sumus {elfxig), sunt {ivri), 
while it is lost in others, and in all parts of the Greek 
one from which it came, compared with " ZTcS f e^iiicoi/ra, 
sex sexagintat 1% I5/;icovto on the Herac. Tab'." (the 
former once or twice requiring the digamma in the 
Iliad ^)9 and connected with the fact of hiatus five 
times before the parts of ci/ii in Homer, and both ol 
and firi occurring in arsis before it, (see Rule VI. 
Section 40,) will make the statement that the form Icuv 
points to a digamma once in diii^ at least, not altogether 
groundless. However, I rest not my proof on this, and 
the Professor may try his skill in dissecting it, when 
he has fairly got his rejection of the digamma out of 
the difficulties in which I seem to myself to have even 
now involved it. 

But all this time I have been fighting the Professor 
on his own ground, I have not as yet brought him out 
of his own three corrections^ of whose fitness let my 
reader judge — but why did he find it convenient to 
stop before the hard cases began to thicken ? how 
would he deal with numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 ? Sup-> 
pose these three proved to be correct, and that all 
similar cases be altered throughout Homer, they will 
not help us in more than 100 cases at most, and the 
others cannot so easily be classified, each case will de- 
mand consideration, and what are we to do with these? 

• Quid te exempts Juvat spinh de pluribus una ? 
» Thiersch Gk. Gr. $ 153, 18. >> Section 74, 10. 
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It were indeed unreasonable to expect the Profes- 
sor to publish all Homer for the sake of shewing his 
alterations ; but while he was treating of those in the 
first book^ might he not have cast forward his glance, 
and collected some, at least, of those instances of vio- 
lation to his rules which we would be likely to find 
most intractable ? At least it were fair to expect that 
the alterations he proposed for the obnoxious places 
in the first book, should be such as would tiot be 
contradicted by the rest of Homer. 

12. The fifth example, however, reminds me of a 
very remarkable sentence in his inquiry. " From the 
rules which I shall hereafter give, however, I think it 
will be evident that the metre does not require its 
(sc. digamma's) interposition, except in the case of two 
words at most, viz. o7voc and dSivj which, however, 
either by a different collocation or a partial change, 
may be rendered independent of it ^" What ? So the 
metre does require its interposition in the case of two 
words ! What can have tempted the Professor to make 
such an admission as this-or having made it, what 
can tempt him to argue, or rather assert against it and 
against himself, as he does ? For instance, ^^ it is alto- 
gether at variance with its character to suppose that 
the digamma was ever used but as a vowel sound'* ^. 
Now, just let any one using his common sense, put 
these two statements together, and he will have a fair 
specimen of the undigested assertions, with which this 
work of a scholar of some name abounds. " The metre 
requires the interposition of the digamma in o7voc,*' but 
*' it is altogether at variance with its character to sup- 
pose that it was ever used but as a vowel," ergo^ the 
metre requires the interposition of another vowel in o7yoc ! 
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for example^ in S^rov | koI oi\voiOi II. 1. 762, the metre re- 
quires the insertion of a vowel in o7voC} in order that Koi 
be followed by a consonant^ according to Rule 6!! No 
schoolboy could talk such nonsense. — As to which of 
these two contradictions is true^ no one needs be in- 
formed—- ^the latter is so outrageously ridiculous^as to de« 
mand no more serious refutation than what he has given 
it himself. But thanks to the former of the two, I am 
now saved further appreh^ision, as to whether I shall 
be able to make out my case ; if all other means fail, I 
have only to turn round on the Professor, and take my 
stand upon this admission. The principle is conceded, 
and the matter now becomes merely a question of num- 
ber ; two words are granted me on the grounds of the 
metre; he cannot urge a single objection against Foe, 
which will not apply with double force to either of the 
two ; on the grounds of the metre then I claim Foe as a 
third — FavaS as a fourth — FoTkoc as a fifth. In fact, 
demo unum, demo etiam unum, until I have got a list of 
words sufScient to meet the demands of the metre, 
which is, till I have added four or five words to Hcjoie's 
list. 

13. This was a strange admission for the Professor, 
certainly ; but he qualifies it, he says the metre mat/ be 
made independent of it — of this I have no doubt; of 
Mr. Dunbar's ability to write a Homer which will scan 
according to his own rules, I for one am quite satisfied ; 
and it is more than probable that in this new and very 
valuable production of the nineteenth century, there 
will be very few traces of the digamma indeed. But as 
it is my present object not to frame rules for Dunbar's 
Homer, but to try and discover the laws of that Homer 
who lived in the generation succeeding the Trojan war, 
I consider it quite fair to shew the nature and extent of 
the changes requisite, before we shall have produced a 
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Homer to the Professor's mind. To suit the first rule 
then^ we must give up about two hundred and seventy 
lines — to suit the sixths fifty^nine. I shall establish an 
extension of the sixth, which will add one hundred and 
fifty at least — and now, under the first rule, I expect to 
be able to establish satisfactorily, an analogous princi- 
ple, which will go near to add a cjrpher to the sum of 
the others, and make hundreds thousands — upon which 
our Homeromastix may make an onslaught, while I pro- 
ceed under the fourth and fifth rules to get ready a few 
more for his Professorship fieraXXfiKavri ir6voiO0 
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14. The principle I refer to is that of hiatus in short 
vowels. His first rule is, hiatus in long ones. On the 
meaning of hiatus scholars are not unanimous — ^without 
therefore at present perplexing my subject, by attempt- 
ing to sift their opinions, or correct their mistakes, I shall 
try to explain what I mean by it myself. I understand 
by hiatus then, the break produced in the flow of the 
metre, by one word's ending with a vowel when the 
next begins with one ; when this happens, it would 
seem that the voice which had before been keeping 
pace with the beat of the verse, flutters over the open 
vowels, and disappointed of its expected stay, hurries 
on in search of a support ; whereby one time is lost in 
the pronunciation of the final vowel ; if it be long, it is 
pronoimced short ; if it be short it is elided, and its 
place marked with an apostrophe. But as this defi- 
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ciency of a time arises from the voice being unsupported, 
it is evident that if any other principle intervene, so as 
either, first, to separate the two words, so that the 
voice will naturally rest on the final syllable, without 
proceeding on to the next word, such as a pause in the 
sense ; or second, lay such a stress of the voice on the 
final syllable, as it otherwise would not have had, such 
as the arsis of the verse; then the weakness is counter- 
balanced — the hiatus is obviated— and the final syllable 
remains as it was, long or short, according to its 
natural quantity in any other location. 

15. The possible cases of a final vowel before ano- 
ther, are these : — 

rl. A short vowel elided, as uey' dvOnirac 1 _. ^ , 

r- / >v » » « These two are analogous 

2. A long vowel or diphthong shortened, as > , » i .^^ ^ 

3. A short vowel not elided, as 6 ovirore* ^ -,, ^ , 

f These two are analogous 

4. A long vowel or diphthong not shortened, > , ,, ... .^. ^ 
*; • \ ^^^ equally illegitimate. 

as oi^pov I elaav, j 

_ ^ . //» , - C Legitimate, but not often 

5. No. 3, obviated by pause, xaBfiao, e/ia>. l - , ^ . 
., / ,. J ^ i > \ \ found, nor to be used 

6. No. 4, ditto, ^uivOtv' tiiroTi, § ^ , 

(, except when necessary. 

7. No. 3, in arsis, as ireM Ic l^rarpt^a. Utterly illegitimate. 

A 1.T .. ... i ».- « r Legitimate, but very sel- 

8. No. 5, ditto, as &pivp€irk\a, Jircl -J 7 ^ , 

' r r » I -^ dom found. 

9. No. 6, ditto, as 9o\f drAWavroe, Legitimate and common. 

As there are but three of these illegitimate, for 
convenience of reference I shall call these only by the 
name " hiatus ;" let No. 3 then be called ** hiatus 1," and 
No. 4 " hiatus 2 ;" as No. 7 does not occur in any fair 
instance, but that adduced as an example, and will be 
mentioned again in sections 35 and 36, 1 need not give 
it a place. For the sake of explaining the principle of 
hiatus, I have exhibited the others, and before proceed- 
ing to my proof on No. 3, 1 must say a very few words 
on them. 
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No. L Here the loss of the time is ex{)ressed 
in writing, as well as in pronunciation ; if the elided 
letter were printed in the Greek text as in Latin, the 
reality of its being a case of hiatus would be much 
more apparent. I adduce it, first, as analogous to 
No. 2, and second, as illustrating the principle on 
which I claim for hiatus, the sacrifice of a time. It is 
evident that hiatus is equally satisfied whether a con- 
sonant or a vowel precede the elided letter; and when 
a vowel, whether it be long SLS^Apx^^'^^^ioiaifOr short, 
as aXyi WtiKe. See rule 3,. section 3L 

No. 2 is the Professor'a rule, of which I have said 
enough. He excepts cassural syllables — he means 
masculine caesurals, or those on which the arsis of the 
verse falls ; this is No. 9 — hiatus destroys a time, and 
arsis, as I shall shew in section 34, gives a time ; these 
two then destroy one another, and the syllable remains 
long. In No. 7, for the same reason, the syllable would 
remain short, and we should have, not a dactyl, but a 
tribrach. But in No. 8 hiatus is obviated by pause^ 
and arsis gives a time, so that the syllable is legitimately 
produced — ^but as the power of pause to obviate hiatus 
is only a secondary one, it is not to be wondered at 
that this case should exhibit so few examples — ^about 
five in the two poems. I shall have occasion to refer 
tO: No. 7 again, for important testimony on the di* 
gamma. 

Nos. 5 and 6. I do not mean to assert, that a pause 
in the sense is always to prevent hiatus — ^far firom it : 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, it does not ; but only 
that the poet may make use of it for that purpose, con- 
sistently with metrical principle ; and twenty-three in- 
stances of No. 6, and ninety-eight of No. 5, I think, 
put it beyond a doubt that Homer availed himself of 
the liberty. These are tlie instances in words not di- 

D 
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gammated — for this is not to take precedence of the 
digamma in the explanation of the metre \ 

Of No. 4, or the exceptions to. the Professor's first 
rule» I think I need say no more. Those instances 
which the digamma does not at once clear away, I shall 
examine at the end of this paper. See section 74. 

16. And now remains No. 3, or, as I shall hereafter 
call it, hiatus 1, the most important of them all, unless 
some one will prove it to be legitimate; for if it be un- 
lawful, its frequent recurrence, far from diminishing, 
only increases the difficulty. Mr. Dunbar assigns not 
his reasons for omitting the. consideration . of it, but 
whatever they be, he makes, we have seen, a most con- 
venient USB of his own silence, by transferring to this, 
those places which he alters to suit his other rules — 
o^pa cfi for instance. I think it has been shewn, that 
the admission of the digamma meets all the difficulties 
connected with the former class (H.'s 2.) ; and similar 
will be our conclusion with regard to these, if plain 
facts be allowed to speak to an unbiassed mind. 

Subtracting the ninety-eight mentioned above 
(under case 6th), there remain behind, according to my 
reckoning, 2749 instances in the two poems ; but of 
these, no fewer than 2518 are in the case of words, in 

* I have just been referred by a very elegant scholar to a most re- 
markable imitation of this hiatus in pause, by Virgil, iBneid, 1, 405. 

** Et vera incessu patuit dea. lUe ubl matrem." 

Another occurs in Catullus, 8, ] 9. 

" At tu CatuUe, obstinatus obdura." 

As to Horace's " male ominatis," Bentley reads " male inominatis,*' and 
the manuscripts are very much in favour of " nominads" — if the present 
reading be the true one, it is evidently a single instance of violation of rule, 
such as poets now and again make use of, if it vrere for nothing else than to 
show their superiority to the "an criticorura :" who does not remember 
Horace's ** SteriUsque^ diu paltis aptaque remis 7 " . 
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Heyne's list ; and if we be at all inclined to alter the re- 
mainder^ we can, by not more than the sacrifice of a single 
letter in each, fitirly reduce the number to forty, without 
doing the slightest injury to the language or sense, nay, 
in many instances improving both — and the present 
corruption in the text on this head is most easily ex- 
plained, by remembering that, the digamma having 
vanished, all those places which it originally supported 
must have appeared hiatuses to the reciters and copyists 
of his poems ; who, hence led to believe that it was 
perfectly lawfnl, took no pains to exclude it, or preserve 
the lines from its encroachments ; and the more so, be- 
cause the poets who imitated Homer, equally misun- 
derstanding the thing, admitted it into their poems, just 
in proportion to the closeness with which they copied 
him. Upon the alterations, see section 75 ; but suppose 
not a single one either asked for or granted, with these 
statistics before us, I do not easily understand how any 
person can hesitate to ascribe these otherwise inex- 
plicable violations of metre; to the digamma*s existence 
as a consonant in Homer. 

17. Having thus stated the facts of the case, upon 
the subject of hiatus, which I think are not altogether 
unsatisfactory, it seems necessary to make a few obser- 
vations on what the Professor says, chiefly with a view 
of comparing my system of hiatus with those of Her- 
mann and Heyne — I transcribe the whole passage: 
** But let us consider what is meant by the term hiatus. 
Upon this subject, I apprehend, critics are not quite 
agreed, * Vocamus autem Hiatum,' says Hermann, in 
his edition of the Orphica, ' non eodem modo in epicis 
ut vulgo in Atticis poetis solent. Apud Atticos enim 
poetas hiatum dicunt quotiescunque vocabulum a vocali 
desinens, ante vocabulum a vocali incipiens collocatur. 
In epicis, pariterque in elegorum scriptoribus, et 
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« * 

lyricis, is tantum consetur hiatus^ si vocabuti in vocar 
lem exeuntis ultima syllaba, ante vocalem quo sequens 
yerbum incipit, non est in arsi^ neque si longa est, cor- 
ripitur. Non ergo hi sunt hiatus. 

" Mriviv aeide. Oea IlriXriiaSeu) ^Ax^^VOQ 
^atvtr apiirpiwiay ore r inXero vfivefiog alOrip 
Tov S*ovT ap TE yi^vpai hpyiiivai l<Txoiv6w(Tiv^» 

*^ This account of the hiatus, or rather of the icttu 
metricus, appears to me to be altogether erroneous. 
Hie arsisy as I shall afterwards endeavour to shew, 
must always be upon the first syllable of every foot in 
Hexameter verse^ and therefore Hermann's first exam- 
ple is nothing to the purpose, in his view of the matter. 
The ictus falls upon Sea), as the caesural syllable, and on 
that account is not shortened, as when it has the thesis 
in the following example xp^^^V ^^^ fTKhwrpi^, In the 
second line the a in apiirptTria is also made long, in con- 
sequence of being the caesural syllable, and therefore 
taking the arsis. In the third, the diphthongs ai in 
yi<t>vpai and Upyiiivm, are both short, and have not the 
arsis but thesis, as they are not the caesural syllables. 
What he means by the expression ' neqtie si longa est 
corripitury'* I confess myself unable to understand, be- 
cause both these diphthongs, equivalent to long vowels 
when caesural syllables, are in this line necessarily short, 
the one forming the second, the other the last syllable 
of a dactyl. It is evident, from the whole discussion 
upon caesura and hiatus, in his edition of the Orphica, 
and the little information he has communicated in his 
book upon Greek metres, respecting Hexameter verse, 
that he had very indistinct and confused notions of 
its structure. We must therefore inquire whether 
Heyne, &c." I must omit the eloquent page upon 
Heyne's character as a scholar^he poor German*]? 
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epitaph will be found in page 21 of the Inquiry , and 
before I resume, shall beg to say a word or two on this 
much. 

18. '^ This account of the hiatus, or rather of the 
ictus metricas ! ! " Is the Professor serious ? the loca- 
tion of a final vowel before a vowel in beginning of next 
word, stated to be hiatus, in Attics without limitation, 
in epics, lyrics, and elegiacs, with two limitations, is an 
account of Ictus metricus ? — is an account of hiatus, or 
of Ictus metricus, either we may choose to call it ! ! 
7nily the person who could so far confound these two, 
as to imagine that they could, by any possibility, be 
enunciated in the same words, is well qualified to 
charge that distinguished scholar with indistinct and 
confused notions on any subject. But Hhis' — be it 
what it may — ^ this account is altogether erroneous.' 
Now there is one part of it which, confessedly, he does 
not understand ,* and surely it may satisfy him to pass 
his judgment upon the part he does. But why does he 
consider even that part erroneous? this he does not 
tell us, at least I cannot find a hint of it. Does he 
mean to give his reason in informing us that the arsis 
should be on the first of a foot in hexameter verse ? 
what else does Hermann say ? or that ecu, and a are in 
arsis, and the at twice short ? the very reason for Her- 
mann's adducing them. Evidently the Professor did 
not understand any part of the definition — I shall ex- 
plain it for him, and then he may object if he sees good 
grounds for it. Hermann says, that in Attics, hiatus is 
simply the location of a final vowel before an incipient 
one ; but that in epics, lyrics, and elegiacs, there are 
two cases not to be reckoned hiatus ; first, when the 
final vowel is an arsis, and second, when in thesis a long 
vowel or diphthong is made short, *' is tantum censetur 
hiatus, si non est in arsi, neque, si longa est, corripitur." 
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He illustrates his first class of those which are not 
hiatus (" non ergo hi sunt hiatus,") by two examples, 
a long vowel, cw — and a short one, a ; and his second 
by two instances of ai shortened. In all which, Her- 
mann is perfectly clear. And it is plain, that his view 
of the matter bears me out completely ; I limit his first 
class to long vowels, or short ones in pauses as his 
second example is, only for pause, according to my 
system, it would be illegitimate. But, says the Pro- 
fessor, ** the arsis is on the first syllable of every foot, 
ergo Hermann's first example is nothing to the pur- 
pose." I wish he had given us the suppressed premiss, 
that by discovering the mode and figure we may, in 
some degree, be helped to the conclusion — otherwise, 
I fear, we shall try in vain. I would argue thus : the 
arsis is on the first syllable of every foot, ergb Nos. 1 
and 2 are fair illustrations of Hermann's statement — 
and when I hear the Professor's suppressed premiss, I 
shall produce mine — and similar would be my conclu- 
sion in No. 3 ; the diphthong ai is short, ergOy &c. So 
much for the Professor's criticisms on this indistinct 
and confused scholar. 

19. Heyne, as quoted by the Professor, (I have not 
room to transcribe it,) first excludes from being called 
hiatus, those cases, in totOy which have a long final 
vowel or diphthong before a vowel, which final syllable 
he says, may be either long or short. In this Heyne is 
doubtless mistaken — ^the non-shortening of a long vowel 
is as great a violation of the metre as the non-elision 
of a short one, and vice versa. Dunbar and Heyne 
each allow themselves to be drawn away by the pre- 
sence of one difficulty from the consideration of the 
other. Dunbar says a short syllable need not be 
elided, though a long one must be shortened ; Heyne, 
that a long need not be shortened^ though a short one 
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must be elided. Heyne chose the greater of the two 
difficulties, and by adopting the digamma consistently 
explained it; Dunbar the less, and by rejecting the 
digamma fails altogether. But to return— Heyne 
having stated that a long final vowel, when followed by 
another vowel, maybe either long or short, consistently 
enough adduces two examples, one place, where the 
syllable is long, "Ov kcv iyo) Sfiaag ayayio rj «XXoc 
'Axatwv,and another where it is short, 'Eic?jj3oXoi' AttoX- 
\(M)vog. The first example Dunbar correctly alters, by 
reading ?j'; (see section 31;) however, Heyne was 
quite consistent to his definition in bringing it forward; 
as he was also in saying '[ Ita in €kt)J3oXov ^A-irfiXXfovog, 
nuUus est hiatus proprie dictus," the Professor's com- 
plete confutation of which, is perfectly characteristic, 
" Why," says he, ** is there no hiatus ? the ov in this 
example is the last sjllable of a dactyl, whereas the yu) 
in the former was the first of a spondee, and therefore 
had the ictus or tone " — leaving us to collect, as best 
we can, how this opposes what Heyne said, which 
I must confess puzzles me as much as ever Hermann's 
definition did the Professor himself. The remainder I 
must transcribe — " After some other observations and 
examples little to the purpose, he (Heyne) goes on to 
say ' hiatus, proprie dictus, babebitur quando vocalis in 
fine vocabuli, aliam vocem a vocali incipientem antece- 
dit, nee elisa est — ^ut ica0f)<To, l/ic^ a 565.' Upon this 
definition of an hiatus, it would be extremely easy to 
shew, from various examples, that it takes place in a 
vast number of instances, where no digamma was ever 
thought of; thus avrap 6 cyvw. II. a, 333. — 'Hvrc iOvia 
el<Ti fie\i(T<Ta(ovy (i, 87. Troro/ioto' arap, X, 731. — cyx^" o^V" 
OBvra, 6, 568— Tripi SaiSia, ovSe, k, 93 — e^itrtrvTO apcrcva, 
Odys. £, 438. To these might be added many other ex« 
amples in which the hiatus occurs, that cannot possibly 
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be obviated by the insertion of the digamma, or by any 
transposition of the words. It seems to be therefore 
fair to conclude^ that the digamma was not judged ne-* 
cessary to prevent the hiatus of vowels ; since, if it was 
not employed universally for this purpose, we can have 
no evidence whatever that it was used partially." 

' Heyne's definition, we see, includes but the one 
class of hiatus in which the final vowel is short, as I 
call it ** hiattts, 1 ; " but even on it, (those ninety- 
eight which are obviated by pause being excepted,) I 
think, a reference to our statistics in section 16 will 
make it evident, that it would not be extremely easy to 
shew any such thing, (except indeed from Dunbar's 
Homer, where probably they abound, 6^pa cv to wit) 

If, after the laxity I spoke of on the subject of 
hiatus, has, for about twenty*five centuries, been gra«> 
dually contributing to vitiate Homer's text, the propor- 
tion of @31 left behind, to 2518 cleared away by the 
digamma, be a vast number — ^what does this most rigid 
critic think of his own rules, and their testimony on the 
digamma question ? 

SO. But I said that this number can, at first sight, 
be fairly reduced to forty, without the change of two 
letters in any line, without introducing any injury to 
the sense, or allowing them to clash with any other 
true canon whatever — on this, see section 75. The in- . 
stances he adduces were doubtless those which appeared 
to him most stubborn — to take an example from them : 
first, Nos. 3 and 5 are legitimate, being in pause; 
second, he should have told tyros that Wvoc in No* 2^ 
is a digammated word, (Thiersch says, always so in 
Homer, and I see no grounds for questioning the statei- 
ment); placing it along side the others, without any 
remark, would not deceive a good scholar; but the 
Professor must have intended his book, partly at least, 
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for learners, and this cannot be looked upon as altoge- 
ther fair. No. 4, o^voevray I contend, is also a digam- 
mated word — see section 74, 2, 4. — ^No. 1, instead of 
avrap 6 we sometimes meet avrap 5y\ which I propose 
here ; it is better expressive of the opposition intended 
between the heralds and Achilles, and the change from 
Sy eyvfo to 6 iyvot is very probable, for copyists having 
little objection to hiatus, and disliking the sound of 
07' ly, pleased their tender ears by dropping ^^^7 — 
this alteration of avrap q to avrap &y\ if granted, clears 
away about fifteen hiatuses from Homer. I might pro- 
pose equally simple alterations for the remainder, or 
contend, with some reason, that ap^tiv here shews a 
trace of th^ digamma, but I am not anxious to do so ; 
suppose nope of them granted — ^I think few will hesi- 
tate, upon a. glance at oiur statistics, to ascribe this 
anomaly to the digamma, and adopt that letter on the 
grounds of this one item of my proof, were the other 
points in my argument altogether suppressed. 

But before closing, observe the ambiguous wording 
of the concluding sentence, ^^ was not judged neces- 
sary " — " was not employed universally for this pur- 
pose ; " is it not plain that either the impression on the 
author's own mindj or that which he intended to leave 
upon his reader's, was, that the digamma we contend for 
was not a letter of the language, but some undefined, out- 
landish, resource of the poets, used like the appellations 
of Jove, to stop up the gaping of the rhythm, and 
particularly when they are at a loss for their metres ? 
and, as to the assertion, '^ we can have no evidence 
whatever that it was used partially unless it were used 
universally," it is about as good as if he were to say, 
we could have no evidence of sunshine because there 
are sometimes clouds. Only this very decided senti.- 
ment is well kept in countenance by such others, as 

£ 
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" extremely easy,** " vast number," " cxsmoi possibly y"* 
'^ any transposition.'* If assertion be proof, the Pro- 
fessor is ^^ facile princeps.** 

This place will furnish us with a specimen of his 
close reasoning ; he commences, '^ let us consider what 
is meant by the term hiatus ; ** doubtless intending to 
elucidate, it fully. He then proceeds to say, that 
'' Hermann is altogether erroneous;" ''that Heyne 
coincides in some degree with Hermann," (when or 
where we are left to discover) ; he opposes Heyne, and 
concludes that " hiatus is not prevented by digamma — 
a course which must prove very satisfactory to any 
person wishing to find what hiatus is, and how it is to 
be treated. He has forgotten to give us any informa- 
tion on the subject, leaving us to explain, as best we 
can, these 2750 violations of metre, while he takes the 
liberty of adding to the number. The admission of the 
digamma clears away S518 of these, and explains how 
the rest were likely to have crept in; we therefore 
choose to adopt it, and objections are of little weight in 
any one^s mouth who does not either show that no dif- 
ficulty exists, or else produce a better mode of expla- 
nation. 

But I have spent time enough on the first rule, 
which has led me into a full, and I fear dry, examina- 
tion of the concurrence of vowels in two different words. 
Apologizing then to my reader, for this tedious but ne- 
cessary chapter, I shall proceed, under the second rule, 
to consider the meeting of two vowels in the same 
word. 
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CHAP. V. 

RULE II. — ^A LONG VOWEL OR DIPHTHONG IN THE 

BEGINNING OR MIDDLE OF A WORD, BEFORE 

ANOTHER VOWEL OR DIPHTHONG, IS ALWAYS 
LONG. 

SL This is a case of the following more general 
principle : — In Greek ^ the quantity of a vowel or diph^ 
thong is not affected by being foUowed by a vowel in the 
same word^ — there is here no hiatus ; a long vowel or 
diphthong remains long, and a short one is not only not 
elided, but may even be lengthened by arsis. To the 
principle thus expressed, there is however one impor- 
tant limitation: ^^when the concourse of vowels is 
caused by composition of two words, especially in irapa- 
Oemg, the last syllable of the first part of the compound, 
if short, cannot stand in arsis ; ^ here will come in ano- 
ther proof of the digamma, for in digammated words 
this restriction does not hold, such as a7r|oF€C7r|aiv, a7r|o 
Flp|ap, av\Sfip\aeie, |aFiSoc|, and the like, see section 
37 ; and analogous to this inability of short vowels, we 
find two or three words in Homer, which exhibit a long 
vowel, or rather a diphthong, in a similar location, 

shortened, x^f^^'^^^^^^c^ x®f^"^^^^'> lirctTi, occurring 
repeatedly, especially the last. These are fair excep- 
tions to the Professor's rule ; he makes no mention of 

* The Latin language demands the sacrifice of a whole syllable, whether 
long or short, in luatus; the Greek is satisfied with a single time. Some- 
thing analogous is the treatment of concurring vowels in the middle of a 
word—- in Greek the first vowel Buffers not at all, except in the one case 
noted, while '* Vocalem breviant, alia subeunte, Latini." 
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any but the last, which suo more he alters, in my 
opinion, both awkwardly and incorrectly. As they are 
analogous to the case of short vowels noted above, and 
both are a natural extension of the principle of hiatus, 
and supported by the analogy of the Latin **/?rae" in 
composition, as prdeivit prSetesiisj I do not consider 
any change needful ; however, if any one be offended 
at them, an amendment at once simple, easy, and con- 
sistent is suggested by their being in strict parathesis. 
The sense will not be in the least impaired by dissolving 
the composition and reading \aiiai, cvvaScc, X^^^ cvvat, 

22. That this, if any, is the correct change, will be 
evident, upon a slight attention to that proposed by the 
Professor; his instance is — i^Ti\\ri<favr* iviiii fiaXa, II. 
A, 156. Here he supplies the elided letter, and drops 
the last syllable of circc^, reading 'aavro' IvA fioka. To 
which there is at first sight no objection, as the hiatus 
is obviated by pause. But first, pause is a secondary 
principle, and only to be called on when necessary ; 
again— it is most unlikely that, if the Professor's 
reading were the original one, it should ever have been 
superseded by the introduction of such an unsightly 
form as Ittcc^, (at least, as he considers it.) These two. 
I grant, are not decisive ; but the third is more serious. 
If the Professor had taken the trouble of applying his 
alteration to those instances, outside of the first and 
second books, he would very soon have come to a dead 
stop — for instance, 

Ovde juaX ?00£)uoc* iTrBifj iroXv ^ipT£p6g loriv. 9, 144, or 
OvSe ObCjv iJ.aKapwv' iirHri woXv (jiipTBQoi elfiiv, Od. 1,276. 

Here unfortunately there is no apostrophe to cast away, 
and how are we to proceed ? I expect mine will be 
adopted. Thiersch has anticipated me in the case of 
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iwufj, without explaining the analogous instances. As 
to the other alterations on this rule, it matters little 
whether we read S^og * for Sijioc with Dunbar, in suoh 
places as II. B, 415^ A, 373; or pronounce the first two 
syllables insynizesis, according to Thiersch. The same 
applies to riia, in Od. £, S66, &c«, which Dunbar does not 
notice, but B^ker does* Thiersch explains fii^Xiiai^ 
II. A, 38.0, also by synizesis, which on account of the 
pause, will be legitimate ; but the Professor's readings 
jUpXttu seems preferable. I am sprry I cannot slEiy 
the same for his alteration of XniUnn H* h 408, into 
XcVcmi ! — ^instead of ovrc, the preceding word« read oi"^ 
and the spondee thus introduced into the fifth place« 
gives a solemnity to the line, highly becoming the sen^ 
timent expressed — 

'AvSpoc Sa \pvxh TToAiv IXdcTv, ov Xfiiarfj 

Ovff kXerrif iveX ap kcv afiBbperai ipKog 6S6vt(0V' 

23. The only remaining word noticed by him under 
this rule is olog gualis, which in U, N, 275, he alters into 
&C9 because the first syllable is short. Now if this form 
were an airal eipT))ulvov, and unsupported by analogy, I 
should not object; but it is not so ; the same word, with 
the same quantity, is found again in II. S, 105, and 

* From comparing this word with Sat, as kv llat \vypy, or Sa'i Krafii^ 
v(av, and dal-ta (sc. SdP'tOf section 28,) we are led to the conjecture that 
it was originally ddP-oQ, whence would come ^aioc, SaXoSt and Stjog 
(section 28) : and it is remarkable that wherever, in any case, the mid- 
dle syllable is pronounced, the first is in afsis, and therefore may be Sdiof 
as well. To this it may be objected, that the Ionic St^ioc shows that tribe to 
have considered the first syllable of Sdtog (supposing such a word) long- 
not exactly — and even if it did, this were only to add one word more to the 
long list of those whose quantity has been altered by the influence of 
Homer's arsis upon the forming language — of the changes and confusion 
thus intr6duced, any one who is fond of perplexed minutiae may satisfy 
himself, by commencing to systematize the list of variable words in the end 
of Spitzner's Prosody. 
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again> Odys. Yj 89 ; in both which places it js respon- 
sive to Toiogf Toiog i\ijjv, o!oc|oi;nc-^and defies altera- 
tion. Truly, in treating these three instances the Profes- 
sor acted in his own character, leaving the more difficult 
to othersj and handling the easy one himself. Before 
trying to explain the three, I shall produce 4;he analogy 
I referred to, and of which the Professor innocently 
says " never a word." The first syllable of viocj a son, 
is found short no less than eight times in Homer, as 
l^'Eicrop wtjc Upcal/Lioco, H, 47. Api\avTog vi\og icparepoci 
Z, 130. Here we have evident traces of the old form 
Fioc, from which the Latin jS/«t», and I think I may say, 
without much hazard, pius also was derived — (the in- 
cipient consonants differing only in this, that the former 
is aspirated * ph,* '/,' the latter smooth, *p;* and 
the ground meaning of pitis, lying in the dutiful, 
son-like, affection of a child to his parent,) and I think 
these eight places are abundant proof, that the later 
softened form had not yet been finally established in 
the language. But if any one prefers mangling these 
lines (no easy task I promise him,) to admitting my 
position, let him put beside them three other places, 
where the metre requires this word to be pronounced 
with an incipient consonant 

1. Ttfinaov [JLol vlov. II. A, 505. 

2. *I^€i; S' Ic KXifffiiv ov vliog. II. Q, 122. 

3. *'0c KBv Ti|X£jicax<i> ^^ ^^^"^ X^*P"C liro(o'«. Od. 11, 438. 

and I have some remembrance of another Fc^|v!£c^ which 
I cannot find at present, however these three will be 



* Odys. A| 272. Tttf^autrtj Pf\vUX' 6\S* hv irarkp*\iKavapiKac, 
ThU is the present reading — ^perhaps the true one might have bee^ 

Ttffiani\vti P(f t\iX' b dk\Pbv varep* UevapcCctc* 
Either reading is in favour of my argument — the latter is opposed by an 
observadon of thiersch, § 185, 25 (1). 
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sufficient. Now, if we pronounce the word with a 
vowel, hoth fxoi and oi, and at^ should be short; 
whereas if we pronounce it fiov, fiiog, ftiif the whole 
three are quite correct, (the first syllable of fiiog, &c., 
being long by arsis, the same way as (jtaog, Safjp and the 
like.) The. first occurring in II. A, of course, met the 
Professor, which of course he alters, and of course 
takes no notice of the others, notwithstanding *' his 
careful and minute examination, &c., &c.:** of course 
he would alter the others too— <r(^ after the analogy of 
avrec^ would become osc^, (which I would advise him 
change into rcco, from rc^c for <rhg) ; Fov would as usual 
be iov ; and fiot, has been made IfioX ; which, by the way, 
is open to a two-fold objection ; first, the production of 
orov — a short syllable. ending in a consonant, before a 
vowel, except in pause, if not unlawful, is at least next 
door to it (see section 38) ; and second, fioc, not l/uoi, 
is the form to be preferred, whether we consider it the 
dative of elegance for fiovi or as intended to express 'Mn 
mihi gratiam," " precor," or the like. Indeed, the Pro- 
fessor himself seems afraid he is doing wrong, for he 
just says, *^ I apprehend it should be," without giving 
us any reason for his apprehension, which it seems is 
not altogether groundless. 

24. But if we will be content to form our opinions 
of Homer from himself, and not him from our opinions, 
this must be our conclusion on the word vlhg. The 
pronunciation in his time was still fluctuating, he ge- 
nerally has it vioc, the digamma being attenuated into 
V-*- he three (or four) times has it Fcoc, in the full power 
of the digamma as a consonant, and eight times has it 
c^C} the digamma completely silent^ both as a vowel and 
consonant. The same word being sometimes vi6c> and 
sometimes Fioc> will not appear strange to any one who 
remembers sil&de and silvse — and tenwis for tSnUis so 
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frequent in Virgil ; nor will sometimes fihg, sometimes 
log seem any more extraordinary, ^Khen one calls to 
mind Xe/jScii and cejSiu, yaia and alaj «a and fita, evpk^ 
and fnicvpa, diwKto and IJjitw, according to the exigen- 
cies of the metre. • 

The form vihg being thus established and ex- 
plained, I return upon ococ, and have no hesitation in 
expressing my concurrence in the opinion of those who 
consider this also as a remnant of another old Froc, the 
digamma in which was attenuated to o, as in the for- 
mer word to V. There is another mode of explana- 
tion, which Thiersch seems ineKned to adopt % by 
synizesis^Totoc e\wv oeoc| ovrig ; no other such instance 
of synizesid that I can find, occurs in Homer, or any 
place else, and but one sofitary case which can aflbrd 
any analogy l^'Upenocil Od. Z, 303 ; but independently 
of this, the difficulty is- but shifted, for synizesis will not 
help MS at all in vloci and even if it did, would be fully 
borne down by Fcoc« 

25. This attenuation of the digamma (into o) is not 
so obvious, but it is both well supported by examples, 
and not hard to exphin ; for instance, the old forms 
Kvog and FTicoc^ vinum and vicus, passed into olvoc and 
oIkoc — and the change is thus traced — v is the most 
natural attenuation ; compare this with the diphthong 
ov, which in Greek actually stood for the Latin V, 
when the lost F must be expressed by other sounds, as 
Ovc/oy^Aoc, Virgilius^; and compare again ov ando, some 
sounds of which at least must have been very closely 

« § 149, 4, in which he contradicts himself, § 168, 13. The young stu- 
dent may see a difficulty in roio^ ia iv 9roXI/i^. Od. iSi, 222, as Th iersch 
gives it, Iroioc '^^^ — ^but why may we not as well scan it toioq i\a tv 
iro\k\/i^, more consistently, as I think, with the nature of synizesis, and 
the flow of the line. 

^ Cf* Inquiry, p. 14. 
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similar. When the '.Gfeek language was first written, 
o stood for o, Wy and ov, and fiovXt&O^ actually holds its 
place still for /SoXeadf, in Odys; 11. 387 — compare with 
/3oXa), jSovXoi ; volo, vult, vultisy volunt, continually in- 
terchanging their o and u (o'j 6v) and the connexion 
between o, ov^ v and F does not require a Lynceus to 
perceive. 

If to this deduction, of the attenuation o, through v 
and ov, it be objected, that it would make a period in 
which both words were vidg, without distinction of 
which was "JlliuSy and which ** qtuilis^ — I answer, 
first, well, and what then— ^there was a period when 
they were both Ftoc, and whoever cannot conceive how 
they were to be distinguished, will be likely to confound 
a sound blow with a Christmas-^boxy and these again 
with a cliesty a tree^ or a seat in the theatre. But second — 
it will do no such thing. For the- accent, and conse- 
quently the pronunciation, was different — vlpc qua lis, 
vlog^lius ; and waiving this, even the statistics of Ho- 
mer would show, that oloc began to be attenuated first, 
so that probably it was vioc, when the other was F^oe-^ 
oToc by the time the other had taken the first step ; 
which was not till after the Latin ^^Jilius " had been 
formed from it. 

26. I probably may not have a better opportunity 
than this for asking a question which. has been pressing 
me for some time back. We know that in the old Greek 
tongue, there were more letters than F which were lost 
before the language became written ; there were Koph 
and Sampi, which existed in the Hebrew, and hold 
their place as numerals in the Greek alphabet ; more- 
over, one remained in the Latin, y, and the other would 
also, most likely, were it not so very nearly identified 
with another letter, $. Now it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that of these three letters, one should have been 

F 
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SO Strongly preserved in Homer*s timei and not a trace 
of the two others have remained. I am persuaded 
that some of the words we claim the digamma for 
in Ho^er^ should have not the F^ but either Kcph or 
Sampi; particularly the latter, in those words which 
make s in Latin, — as 'nsiiXFasylva, two (ht three times in 
hiatus ; ttsvtto sub^ also two or three times, 'Jhu^i sum, se- 
veral times in hiatus; also firi and Foi occur in arsis 
before it — (see section 40) ; words, which though nearly 
free from its influence, yet manifest some still remain- 
ing. Again, this very oXog, I think, should be attributed 
to Koph, otoQ, quis, and hence the whole tribe qm, 
qualisi &c. On this, I am merely seeking information, 
and as many others are probably in the same dilemma, 
I hope some one qualified will take up the considera- 
tion, laying down what words are to be attributed to 
each — how far it had gone in Homer's time, &c. &c. 
However, this question will not at all affect the truth of 
our digamma argument. We are proving that the 
metre requires a consonant in those words usually called 
digammated — ^and it will be an after consideration, 
whether that consonant be F, or q, or '^ ; doubtless they 
will be almost all ascribed to F, yet the others, or 'ns at 
least, I am persuaded, will have some — ^nor will it affect 
the truth of my deduction F. v. ov. o. for whether oloc 
belong to F or 0, or whether q be admitted at all, 
these three sounds are, without doubt, used to express 
the attenuated digamma. 

27. But I have still another word in my Homer, 
claiming to be considered under this rule, which the 
Professor carefully avoids. But that is true, he did 
not intend his rules for this part of the Odyssey, being 
only formed /rom (and consequently ybr). the Iliad and 
greater part of Odyssey. The word Upzvto is found 
with the penult short, three times at least, Od. 14, 94, 
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17, 181, and 20, 251— now what are we to do with 
this ? Perhaps the Professor would say by synizesis 
of the first two syllables : — ^what, a synizesis from Dun- 
bar ! In his whole treatise there is not such a thing 
mentioned, or any thing like it— and he could not be so 
inconsistent as to have recourse to it here. But as the 
Professor leaves us in the dark, we must try to feel our 
own way, and get on as best we can — and if there were 
no other consistent method of explaining this form, I 
should be satisfied with synizesis ; but it is such an un- 
defined thing, that I would never caU upon it but as a 
last resource, preferable only to alteration ; we know 
so little of the old pronunciation, that it were best to 
avoid depending.upon it to explain the metre, as far as 
the metre itself will allow us; and here I do not think 
we are at all necessitated to adopt it : where did the ir, 
of all such forms, come firom ? if I be told from the sub- 
stantives iepsvg, jSaaiXcirc, &c., the question is just as it 
was. Whence the u of the termination -cic? for no one 
will dream of a diphthong in the root ; and moreover, 
how came the long penult of the inflection when the v 
departed, -i|oc 'Vi 'tia returning to ev again in the voca- 
tive ? And I cannot believe that there is any consis- 
tent mode of explication, other than considering the 
root ispef, whence the verb ispifu), future, hplfau), af- 
terwards attenuated, Upevaf, hpevabj ; and the substan- 
tive, UpipQi -ffoc^ '^h -^Fa, -IF, attenuated, apcvc, -eSoc, 
-ev£, -£va, €v, then the nominative and vocative remain- 
ing, the other cases take a farther step, the digamma 
losing all its own sound, and merging into the e 
lengthens it to n, -^oc^ -nii -^a, the form it holds in 
Homer, while afterwards even this power is lost, and 
the cases settle at last in -£vc, -iogy -&', -ia^ cv. 

28. So that when we find the form -tvw in Homer, 
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we have our choice of two explanations^ either that 
Homer pronounced the digamma unattenuated, -IFai> or 
that be dropped its attenuation altogether^ callipg it -itj, 
which latter I should prefer,, did Homer live at a later 
period ; the sense of which will be seen by comparing a 
few more, verbs, which attenuate the digamma of their 
root, and npt stopping with v,. exhibit it to u^ in 
different stages down to complete silence : verbs like 
UpiEVQ) preserve the u both in present and future ; but 
such words as Kacca, i^avao), icXaicu, K\av<ru)^ show the v 
in the future constant, while the v present takes a 
farther step, and becomes i. First, KaFcu, icaFcroi ; 
second, fcavo;, Kavau) ; thif d, icatcu, Kai(TU)» The con- 
nexion of v with I is intuitive, at least to plain people, 
he whose perception is so acute as to be offended at it, 
may compare them both with the Latin ^, (and this if 
he pleases with Dunbar's reading of the line, 

AlStiaOai &*Upria Kay ayXacL SixOay airoiva !) 

Again, such words as ttvIco, irvfifiaw, ttXcw, 7rX£V(7w, xito 
Xcvcro), Olw, OavatOf also preserve the future v, while 
the present in Homer varies between -doj and -loi, 
as Oduv, airowXtteiv, afterwards losing even the c, 
first, ttXIFo), TrXIFffoij second, ttXcvo;, TrXcvao); third, 
irXdtj, vXtvato ; fourth, ttXcco, TrXetiaai ; in all which the 
future remains in the first attenuation of the digamma, 
and the process is carried farther in the present, I sup- 
pose on account of its more frequent tossing to and 
fro, in daily use — compare these with aevw and ccfw, 
exhibiting both forms in the present, and all these with 
the aorists of some of them, x'^^i X^^^^^ ix'^^^^» -€u<ra, 
'BKra, -eva, -eea, and, lastly, pa, and with icaFcu, -aFaoi, 
-aiKTo, {-ava, -atay) -pa, and we have at once the analogy 
for the inflections of 'ivg, -^oc, -rji, -riay -cv, the expla- 
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nation of Upiiu}^ and the indubitable derivation of all 
from the digamma ^ 

* This tracing the departure of the f froxa the penult of verbs pure, 
starts us in a most interesting field of debate and theory, into which my 
limits forbid me to go far, and very probably my own knowledge or inge- 
nuity would carry me but little farther. We have traced the verbs in "kPio, 
kPutOf through -t^ta, -ev<rw, "iltj, -evo'a>, sometimes 'tiffut, to -ku), cvo'cu ; 
another step brings us to -la>, -iiffw, the future of which presents a force of 
the sinking P perfectly analogous to that in the inflection -iiog, -rft, -^a, in 
the aorist -ya, and the dative second declension <fi, (see next section,) and 
one step more gives us -iat, -ivof, whence P has gone for ever : and by this 
means we seem to have explained the whole changing race of verbs in -C6>, 
in a manner, to my view, consistent in itself, and agreeable to the analogy 
of the verbal terminations, in the case of that which we must look upon as 
the most perfect paradigm in the language, the verb in a mute consonant, 
XiiiT'ta, \ein'<ro», ^iXkP^w, ^iXiP-iTfo, Again, verbs in ^dp0, APtroff we 
have traced through -avw, aiKHa, -autf, ai/crttf, and sometimes -aitrof, to 
•dta, 'ovtrta. Another step here, too, g^ves '6.to, fitrta ; another, -<i«ri, -dcia, 
•ad the last, as before, aa», aam — the two series being perfectly analogous, 
and similar except in the introducUon of -^trcti in the latter, which, there is 
little doubt, came from 'uitfia ; this is shown not only by the analogy of the 
aorist -pa, (and see note, section 22,) but by the fiict of the close affinity 
which must have existed in pronunciation between at and i| : the Latin 
sound answering to at is oe, (as ^akaiva balaena,) that corresponding to 9 
is e, (as Ktjpoc, cera ; "fi/Si?, Hebe) : but these two sounds must have been 
very similar, for they are continually interchanged, even where ae stands 
for the Greek at, thus: TlXdraia is either Plataea or Platea. In like 
manner I might trace the forms 6Pu^ -SPffiaf -o^, 'odtrto, -^m, -i&<r6>, •d<M, 
6<Tiat — and the truth of the whole system will derive no mean confirmation 
from our casting a glance at the Latin verbs ; their first conjugation, we 
know, was formed after the first of Greek contracts, -0, -m, -at, from -&, 
-as, -a ; and the second, -eo, -es, 'et, from -ita, -ci^, 'iX : now whence in 
the first coiyugation have we 'v ' in, the perfect line« — avi, if there existed 
no V (P) in the Greek verb, which was its pattern? and this r, like the 
digamma of its parent, often fluctuates, some verbs making ui through- 
out, and almost all occasionally drop the v, amdrat, amdmntf amdsset : and 
in the second conjugation, whence the perfect, sometimes -tit, sometimes -evt 
implevi, delevi, if that which it came from had no digamma ? The third 
coi^jugation not being derived from any contract paradigm has no v, its per- 
fects in -ttt are not its own, any more than v€ua vaorum is the plural of vas 
vaseis. The fourth conjugation would seem to point out a digamma in 
Greek verbs in -ta> and -vuf, which is stcengthened by, almost the only 
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29. But do not let us forget that we traced the 
softening of the F to i ; and this being done^ we not 

evidence we can have, the long penult of their futures ; for it is very unlikely 
that after the first attenuation, the forms -vvoi, -vtutf -tvta, or tt(o, would 
long continue, one vowel would soon merge into the other, and be only seen 
in its increased quantity. The questions arising here demand consideration, 
not of a section or note in such a paper as this, but of a separate volume, 
introducing us into the theory of iriUteral roots in Greek as well as in 
Hebrew, and we should have whole systems of "verbs quiescent in the first, 
second, or third radical," and find the digamma existing not only in the 
roots of words, like the other consonants, but a servile also, entering into 
the structure of the inflections both of nouns and verbs in Greek, and carried 
thence into Latin, very oflen in an attenuated form, but generally under 
that of b, one of its most common sounds ; whereby we have disquisitions 
innumerable on the datives and ablatives in -bus, imperfect tenses in -bam 
and futures in bot its assistant in these Latin inflections is r, in -rtim, geni- 
tive plural, and verbal forms 'ram, rim, -ro, -rem, -re, -rus, where did it 
come from ? It would also fall within the province of such a book, to in- 
quire into the departure of the Hebrew «, which found its way into Latin as 
a consonant, or at least as a very extraordinary vowel ; while in Greek all we 
can discover of it is a vowel sound, unless the examination of triliteral roots 
will bring something to light, rca> {riPut,) for instance, may be found to 
involve the three consonants v^ There would also be no small controversy 
about the fact of one letter in Hebrew, «), having given rise to no less than 
three in Latin,/, r, u, to which perhaps may be added w and y — and here 
would come in a complete ransacking of both Greek and Latin alphabets : 
and all these questions are so intimately connected that it would be impos • 
sible to enter into one without being brought into immediate contact with 
the others. 

I state this to plead my excuse for declining at present to display any 
more of my ignorance by proceeding fSeurther into the disquisition of a P, or 
some other lost consonant, in the roots of verbs pure ; until I have a better 
opportunity I transfer to a note the statement of my conviction that such 
is the case ; and as notes allow a greater degree of audacity in stating without 
full proof, shall add, that I think the same modi of analysis will consistentiy 
explain the inflections o( nouns pure; 'ii>c, -^o; we have explained; another 
step in the oblique cases gives us -edc» -^oc, the post>epic form of the vecy 
words analysed in the text, (itpei^c, etc.) another in the nominative, 'ijg, 
-eoc, in a very analogous treatment o{P ; nominatives of nouns in 'ig, -tog, and 
vg, '€0^, seem to have arisen from syncope of the vowel before digamma, 
but which is resumed again in the inflection, thus itoXsPg, makes both 
TToXvg " many," and i| irSXtg, ** the many," (the city, compare both wiUi the 
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only explain the sole remaining word ifiiratog, which 
occurs once or twice with the penult short, as Od. Y, 

reduplicated populus .*) consistently with this we find in early writers 
some words which show both the more primitive and later forms, as fiav' 
Ttvg and fidvTig, both occur in Homer. Compare with this the changing 
state of the inflections, those in tc making sometimes -log, sometimes -eoQf 
those in -vg, sometimes -vog, sometimes 'tog, as if they were in doubt, 
whether to drop the P attenuation, or the vowel before it. A still stronger 
evidence is found in the feminine form of adjectives, in -vg, -cca, for the 
feminine was formed from the masculine, by adding a, if there be two con- 
sonants before it, one is either dropped, or undergoes some change to render 
the pronunciation easier, as xapievrc, -svTga, -evr, xapieic, 'eitra, -cv]; 
riOkvrg -kvrea, -Ivr, ^elg -ilea, 'kv : Xitrovrg, XiwovTffa, XivSpt, Xiwwv, 
Xivovffaj Xirrdv : so yXvjcl^ff, yXvKkPffa, yXvKkP; -evg, -£v<ra -£tt ; -wf, 
(eva,) -tia, -v. But the strongest evidence, as I think, is to be found in 
the fact, that both -t^ and vg make the genitive 'tiog in Homer, voXig, 
TToXtiog, iroXitg, iroXijog. And this is well borne out by the (so called) 
Attic inflection -ewg, which must have come from -riog, for, as all analogy 
requires, very seldom, if ever, in any case or declension, does ea> aiise, unless 
from a contraction of two vowels, of which the first was long ; in Attic Greek 
vdogf (Ion. vtiogf) is made viwg, dvutyaiov, aviaynav. In perfect keeping 
is the ^olic genitive, -C(i> for So, UfjXrfiddefo for TlijXriidddo, in which the 
a is always long; supported very satisfactorily by the Ionic forms of verbs in 
-o(tf- and 'dd', as KOfiSwvrig, t<rxav6(i)(rf, aiTidatrBdi, for the short vowel 
is not, in any of these, a mere arbitrary insertion, as even the accent would 
show, but in every case arises from a resolution of a previous contraction 
in which the first vowel was long, as KOfidovng, Kon&vreg, the d thus 
formed, including three times, is consistently resolved into 6fo ; just as in 
aiTideeOai -daBai, the a of three times is resolved into aa ; so the Cohans 
make -ea> out of -do, and (as I say) the Attics -tiag out of -^og, which we 
have seen is an attenuation of -kPog, -ivog, and involves a ^ in the roots of 
its inflection. Nouns in -ig, -tog, and 'vg, -vog, drop the vowel before 
digamma not only in the nominative but in the inflection ; they are, how- 
ever, generally speaking, very changeable, often making -^og, as well as 
'Vog, or -log. Nouns in -tig, 'tvrog have dropped not P, but either vr 
or V, which reappear in the inflection, as Qkvrg, (Btig,) 9kvTog; KTkvg, 
(Kreig,) KTSvog ; (fiUg, fjujvbg in a valuable analogy compensates the loss 
of one consonant by increasing the quantity of the vowel ;) this is seen by 
a comparison of the paVticipial forms witl^Jj|iose of the Latin, -elg, -kvTog 
Latin -ens, (sc. ents,) -entis, showing the s, axid the analogy of the third 
person plural, -euri, -evrm, Doric -iVTt, Latin, -ent, exhibiting the t. 
The forms in -ovf, -dvrog, sc. -dvTg, 'ovrog, are perfectly analogous, third 
plural, -ovr(ri, Doric, 'Ovt^, Latin, -ant and -im/, and participle -aii5, 'Ontis, 
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379, sc. '* IfiiraFogf from e/LCTTT^Cy tfiwa, {altogether in, or 
versed in'*) Thiersch, § 168^ 13, but get at once into 

as SoifQf -SvTOQf dans, dantis ; the universal rule for the formation of the 
nominative masculine being to add -£ to the root, (Latin «,) and for the geni- 
tive 'OQ, (Latin -U) \ for the feminine, as we have seen, to add -a (Latin a, 
as tenera, &c.) to the masculine, while the neuter exhibits the root itself; 
and the system of which I now state some tf the heads, would bring all 
under the same rules, and preclude the necessity of oiir excepting nouns 
pure, any more than verbs pure, from the analogies of their respective 
primeval formations — nouns in -ovr^, -ovrog, have another attenuation of 
the nominative masculine in utv, as above, the r being lost and the c com- 
pensated, as the short vowel (-ov) of the neuter declares. 

Though this note is already more tedious than any speech of Nestor's, 
I cannot avoid noticing the other mode of explaining the long penults of 
verbs pure, by assuming an additional, a connective, vowel, as tiiey call it, in 
the inflections, riftd-w, rt/iia-e-crca, contracted rt/t^w; so 0iX-l-o>, -s-o'(i>, 
-Vffut; xpvfTo-a), -S-ffta, -taaut, — (See the elegant translator of Thiersch's 
Grammar, Remarks, pp. 23, 24.) 

1 can hardly think that the scholars who proposed and who support 
this, can believe that it could possibly have been the original form of such 
verbs; the universal tendency of language is to attenuate by dropping conso' 
nants, and the concurrence of open vowels — nay, even the formation of diph- 
thongs, is a consequence of this, and shows at once a later period of the lan- 
guage ; the farther we go back, the more do we find numbers of consonants 
heaped together — ^which from the difficulty of pronunciation are gradually 
dropped, and vowels either assumed in their place, or brought into contact 
by their omission ; this we have seen exemplified in the nominatives of nouns^ 
and third persons plural of verbs. I shall add one more remarkable in- 
stance, the third person plural perfect and pluperfect passive originally 
ended in 'Vrat and -vto, which when a consonant preceded, would scarcely 
suit our organs, any more than Homer*s, who drops the < i/,' and assumes 
' aMn its stead, as IppdSar* for ippdivr*, 6p(opsxaTO for dpwpsxvro ; for 
which after ages saw fit to substitute the participle, with ciVc, t^trav. But 
independently of this, and of the connective vowel giving us no assistance 
whatever in the nouns pure ; and also of the irregularity which it will charge 
upon these verbal forms, (for it is vain to attempt forcing it on the other 
classes of verbs,) it affords but a very meagre, and by no means regular ex- 
planation of even these ; it is meagre, for we have whole analogous lines of 
inflection— first, -avtrta, -ato'a>, -rfffto, -dtrut, and o<ra> : — second, iv<Tu>, -iitrbf, 
"fjtrat, -6(rw — third, -oi^tro), bxruii, -6ff«; only one stage in each of which does 
this connective vowel profess to expladn. Those stages are, (I believe) -^<rw, 
from -dw and -sw, and -wcrw from -6w ; and even these are not regularly 
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four or five v«ry puzzling words. The genitives^ 'Ack- 
Xitirlov, 'I^frov^ 'iXfou, ofjtotiov, avctpiov, aypiov^ aXaov, 
'AioXov, occur more or less frequently with their penul- 
time and antepenultimate syllables together^ forming one 
foot^ as 

N^TTfov oSttw FeiSofl' o\fiou\ov troXifioLO, II. I, 440. 
Now, are we to admit that these in Homer*s mouthy 

formed by it, for as is, according to the usual laws, contracted, not into 17, 
but a ; ie not into 17, but £C ; and 00 or oe not into (i>, but ov ; while the gra- 
dual suppression of the peculiar sound of the dlgamma, till it is merely seen 
ip the increased quantity of that vowel into which it merges, being esta- 
blished independently of these inflections, cannot be here denied, where it 
gives a degree of uniformity to the original structure of these nouns and verbs, 
when compared with other and more regular inflections, and afibrds a con- 
sistent and analogous explanation of their own changing forms. I do not 
say that this view is free from apparent difficulties, but I think, on a close 
examination, they will be found only apparent : for instance, from com- 
paring the Ionic future of liquid verbs, -Iw, as /xcveo;, with the aprist in -erw, 
as Spaui, both occurring in Homer, we see good reason for considering, the 
original future, -eaut, from which both tribes adopted the form suited to their 
taste ; and, the tendency of language being always to shorten, the Aeolians 
dropping the vowel, make -tna — the lonians the consonant, and make -cca, 
which their successors, the Attics, contract into -«3, fikvta, fisvw. Now the 
formation otfi6vk<Tw from fjtkvot does seem strongly to &vour the connective 
vowel ; but how will this apply to IOsXa>, iOeXtfCutf and such like ? Some 
one will say, this must have been iOeXeta, -ruroi, and thee has been dropped 
from the present, the tendency of language being, as you say, to shorten :— 
granted ; and now apply this to the whole class of verbs — suppose £ dropped 
from the present of them all, this will bring them, in all their changes, quite 
regularly under my system, making them the last series of these fluctuating 
fprms. Whoever else may object to this complete dropping of the e, so as 
to leave scarcely a trace behind, certainly those who contend for a con- 
nective vowel cannot ; for their whole system proceeds upon the theory of 
a vowel droj^ed from every verb, that rvwrw, Xeiirb), were once tvjttsu}, 
X^ittIoi; and rv^ta, XEiyl/ta, (not TvirTffutf Xtiwaio, as I should make them, 
but) rwTTr^frw, Xeiirrjffu t And this. view of liquid verbs is well borne out 
by that form of the future which goes by the name of Attic, thus : TtKitrta 
(future of TtXsu),) becomes in Attic Greek TtXsu), TeXd, and its middle, 
TtXovfiai ; so that if we drop the c from the present, the verbs will difier 
very iittie, if at all, from the Homeric fikvu), fievsu. 

G 
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were trochees ? I should say, certainly not. Some few 
places, doubtless, do occur in which we find a short syl- 
lable standing for a whole thesis, which Thiersch seems 
to explain as a kind of slur in pronunciation ; but 
though these places are trochees to us, I am persuaded 
that they were not so to Homer. The use of a trochee 
in a dactylic line, would go to destroy all principles of 
metre, and Homer is the last we should charge with 
this. His poems being left to oral tradition, at a time 
when the tongue of the people was but in process of 
formation, it were surprising if the later current forms 
did not in some instances supplant the more ancient, to 
the detriment of the metre ; and when the new form in- 
jures the verse, an obvious course for us to pursue is, 
if the old be discoverable, to turn to it; if its ad- 
mission would render the line correct, I shall not say, 
insert it in the text, but explain the metre thereby. 

And in these cases at least, such a course is per- 
fectly available ; it strikes us at once that they are all 
genitives of the second declension, and the Ionic form 
-010 instantly suggests itself; ^(wra) we have seen to 
be an attenuation of the digamma, and without hesi- 
tation we agree with Payne Knight, who explains 
them as 'iXfoFo, -6/ioaoFo, &c, — for where did -o£o come 
from, and whence did the dative -o^i, unless the old 
forms of the genitive and dative were -oFo and -oFt re- 
spectively ? the digamma being attenuative to £, in the 
genitive -oioy afterwards dropped altogether -oo, con- 
tracted -ov ; and in the dative the digamma, in process of 
attenuation, losing its own sound, and only seai in the 
length of the old -o, -oFt, -we, exactly like -IFoc> -nog, 
and the i being subscribed -c^. 

30. This explanation ('iXfoFo) was what Heyne was 
looking for, when he proposed 6/uoao0e, which Thiersch 
also countenances — o^i does certainly occur in our 
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Homers as a genitive^ but I am very strongly of opinion 
that it is a corruption for -oFo^ taken from the dative 
-oR ; for this old dative, having no intermediate form^ 
could not so easily blend itself with the common lan- 
guage, as oFo the genitive, which naturally sank into its 
intermediate attenuation, -oio; and, handed down, with- 
out being undetstood, soon became a very fashionable 
piece of antiquity, and was easily confounded with, and 
took precedence of -oFo, in those places where tradition 
preserved any thing of the true sound : and not in -oFo 
only, but was tacked on to several pther cases, in some 
doubtless confounded with their old pronunciation, 
but in others merely through the ignorantpedantry of re- 
citers, &c., as in the monstrum horrendum informe arriO- 
ccr^ev, for anridiwv or <rrfiOeog\ so that to get rid of these 
inexplicable appearances, Thiersch is willing that it be 
considered a senseless suffix ! I should mention that 
the Professor takes notice of 'AtrKXijTrfov, for which 
he reads ' Ao-KXijircfov ! would be read Sfiouiov — 'iXstov — 

AtoX what » ? — yet he strenuously objects to a 

double <r in tintn or bXiao). 

* I suppose *Aioi\ov, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RULE III. A LONG VOWEL OR DIPHTHONG PRECEDING 

A SHORT VOWEL IN THE END OF A WORD, ELIDED IN 
CONSEQUENCE OF THE NEXT WORD BEGINNING WITH 
A VOWEL, REMAINS LONG BEFORE THAT VOWEL. 

31. This is obvious ; we have only to suppose the 
elided vowel expressed, as in Latin, and we see at once 
that it is but a case of the last rule, as |apx£v|c 'Apyc^l- 
ouri. Here hiatus being perfectly satisfied by the elision 
of the €, the cv is not affected in the least — or more ge- 
nerally, '^ hiatus does not affect the penultimate vowel 
or diphthong of a word, after the elision of the final 
vowel" Of this there are two cases : 

First — ^When the penultimate vowel is short, as 
aXyc* £0T}K£, of which I reckon 439 instances in Homer, 
but as I was not very particular, some, I suspect, have 
escaped me. 

Second — When it is long, or a diphthong, as "Hpw 
'AXicadoov — of these I make forty-five, independent of 
the alteration of rj into fi\ see below. 

If I have occasion to refer to these, I shall call them 
" apostrophe 1" and "2" — either of them can stand 
in the arsis, and in fact are, in every respect^ the same 
as if the elided vowel were expressed — not only in the 
Epics, but, as far as my knowledge goes, in Bucolics, 
Lyrics, and Dramatics — nor do I see how it could well 
be otherwise. No. 2 is the Professor's rule — he says, 
" there are a few deviations from it ; " but I must con- 
fess that if there be, the Professor has examined 
Homer to much more purpose than I, who cannot find 
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the shadow of a violation to either No. 1 or No, 2, from 
beginning to end ; and I do not hesitate to add, that did 
one cross my path, I should immediately begin^ Aovv- 
fiaptZwv to operate upon it as a most unjustifiable 
liberty. The only instance of deviation the Professor 
brings^ is the conjunction fj, where it occurs long in the 
thesis before a vowel, as *H Alag ij ^iSofievevg ; here the 
second ri, according to the Professor, is a deviation — 
but, ** pace tanti viriy* this is his mistake ; it is a devia- 
tion, not from rule 3, but rule 1, as half a glance will 
show, 

32. He is quite right, however, in inserting an apos- 
^ophe rfy so as to make it a legitimate example of rule 
3. Whether it should be altered in this particular in- 
stance, is a question, for 'lSo/i€V€vc two or three times 
shows a trace of the F of its FfSov (section 74, 8); but in 
numberless other places, where there is no F, the read- 
ing 17* is to be adopted. This is so decidedly beyond 
cavil, and the present reading so evidently a mistake, 
that I have not reckoned these among the exceptions to 
the first rule — (I have not knowingly omitted any other, 
even where the amendment appeared ever so simple). 
With his note on the passage (II. A. 27), however, I do 
not altogether coincide. He seems to infer his right to 
alter Ji into iil from this, that *^ Homer's usual expres- 
sion for, either — or^ is, fi for the first, and rik for the 
second." Homer certainly does so express himself, 
hxxt he says also iii for the first, and t} for the second \ 
also both illy and both j} — moreover, a single one may 
be fly or a single one, ^i— from induction of which, I in- 
fer, that Homer uses fi and i,l indiscriminately ;. and 
therefore I am equally free to change the first into iiy 
as he is the second, which I sometimes do, in order to 
bring it under my extension of rule 6— (see section 40.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RULE IV. A VOWEL NATURALLY SHORT, FREQUENTLY 

FX>RMS THE FIRST SYLLABLE OF A FOOT, WHETHER 
AT THE BEGINNING OF A VERSE OR IN THE MID- 
DLE OF A WORD, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE ICTUS 
METRICUS, OR SWELL OF THE VOICE, UPON THAT 
SYLLABLE. 

RULE V. A SYLLABLE NATURALLY SHORT, WHEN IT 

HAPPENS TO BE THE C^SURA, IS FOR THE SAME 
REASON MADE LONG. 

33. I NOW come to examine Dunbar's favourite prin- 
ciple^ that of Arsis, or, as he calls it, ictus metricus, his 
doctrine of which is embodied in these two rules. As 
to the exact meaning of the term, scholars have held 
opinions differing from one another, and sometimes 
from themselves ; indeed the Professor has no great 
reason to plume himself on being clear-headed about 
it; we have seen him ridiculously confoimd it with 
hiatus, and immediately after his definition, he mixes it 
up with accent. For, after defining it, correctly enough, 
" the stress of the voice upon one particular syllable of 
each foot, according to the nature of the verse,*' he 
illustrates it by the pronunciation of the word " nature," 
the first syllable of which, he says, has the arsis, and 
is therefore pronounced longer than the second, which 
has the thesis. Usage has established the term '* syl- 
lable" to express the component parts of both words 
and feet, which seems to be the origin of the mistake. 
Words are the component parts of language, and a 
succession of them forms a sentence ; feet are the com- 
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ponent parts of metrical harmony, and a succession of 
them constitutes a verse ; a word consists of long or 
short Sf/Uables ; afoot of double or single times; but 
as this is a distinction of timey not of toney and both the 
long and short syllables of a word^ both the double and 
single times of a foot may be sounded in the same tone 
of voice ; to prevent monotony, the pronunciation rises 
upon the principal syllable of every word, which is 
accent ; and the musical tone rises or beats upon the 
principal time of every foot, which is called arsis; so 
that arsis is to a foot what accent is to a word ; and it 
is as absurd to attempt fixing the arsis and thesis of 
the word nature, considered* in itself as a word, as it 
would be to determine the acute and grave accents of 
the foot v/ vy - or - v v/. No syllable of any word 
has arsis by itself, but any syllable of any word is said 
to be in arsis, when, &om its location in a line of poetry, 
the arsis of the verse, the musical beat of the metre, 
falls upon it ; for instance, the word ''OXvfiwog has no 
arsis by itself on any syllable, but in the line 

'EXSovo-' OvXvjLtTTOvSc A(a Xlaai el ttotI Sri ri 

the arsis of the metre falls on the first and then on the 
third syllables, and both these are in consequence said 
to be in arsis — while in the line 

^QiX 'Eicaroyx^^PO^ KoXiaatr eg fiaKpov "OXv/uttov 
the arsis falls upon the second syllable, and therefore 
it is said to be in arsis. 

34. This doubtless exercises a very important in- 
fluence on the pronunciation of the word, by throwing 
the stress of the voice upon the syllable it falls on ; and 
the art of the poet with regard to metre consists in ar- 
ranging such words in such order, that the beat of the 
arsis may coincide with their usual pronunciation; and, 
as the Greek and Roman poets take care that it shall 
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fall on the long rather than the accent syllable of a 
word^ we see that these nations paid regard to quantity 
rather than to accent in their usual pronunciations and 
therefore the influence of the arsis is upon quantity^ ; it 
gives a timCi when necessary^ to the pronunciation of 
the syllable it falls on — when a short syllable stands in 
arsis^ either in the beginning, middle, or end of a word^ 
by virtue of the arsis, it is considered long, provided 
always^ that the syllable in question has one clear time, 
independent of arsis, after satisfying hiatus. 

35. This proviso excludes from i^tanding in arsis, 
two classes of syllables. 

First — A short vowel in hiatus, unobviated by pause 
— see section 15, No. 7. 

Second — A short vowel, when.it is tfte last syllable of 
the first part of an open compound — see section 21. 

And there is a third class of syllables, which, though 
pot excluded by the principles of arsis, are nevertheless 
very unwilling to stand in it — sc. A short syllable ending 
in a consonant, before a vowel in next word, except in 
pause — section 38. 

Notwithstanding his careful and minute examina* 
tion, the Professor has not one syllable of these three 
limitations ; I suppose, because they were not to be 
found where he discovered ^ his rules — in the writings 

* We Bngliah pronounce altogether according to accent, and consequently 
the influence of our arsis is upon it, as 

1. Not likely to part hence without contest Par. Lost, 4, 873. 

2. O argument blasphemous, false, and proud. lb. 5, 809. 

3. Through the infinite host, nor less for that lb. 5, 874. 

4. Too poor for a bribe and too proud to importune,) 

He had not the method of making a fortune. i ^ 
And in No. 3, another classical power of arsis is seen in saving " the" 

from elision, while it does not give it the accent, hiatus and arsis exactly 

destroying each other. 

^ This is the only credit Mr. Dunbar seems likely to get for his dis- 

covery^ — See Kennedy'-s Prelections, page 258. 
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of other commentators. But to me they will prove 
most valuable, for they corroborate, I think, beyopd 
cavil, the truth of my former reasoning on hiatus and 
pause, as well as my explanation of arsis ; and not 
only give us additional proof of the digamma in them" 
selves, but by opening up the reason of his sixth rule, 
lead us to an extension of it, which will be found no 
slight barrier to his rejection of the digamma. 

36, First, A short vowel in hiatus, unobviated by 
pause, cannot stand in arsis. The reason of this is ob- 
vious — hiatus takes away a time^ and arsis gives one ; 
they destroy one another, and the syllable remains 
short, for the same reason that a long vowel or diph- 
thong remains long ; but where pause follows, it nullifies 
hiatus, and arsis gives a time, so that the syllable is le- 
gitimately produced. See section 15. 

There are to this rule, which for convenience of re- 
ference, I shall call "arsis 1,*' thirty-five exceptions in 
the Iliad, but no fewer than thirty-four are in digam- 
mated words, where according to us there is no hiatus ; 
the only one remaining is in £. 576, "EvOa nv\aifiiva\a 
iXljrijv — and we must hesitate very much in acknow- 
ledging this word undigamraated ; for both e\<op and 
iXwpiov are confessedly digammated, and confessedly 
derived from IXoi ; consequently in a previous state of 
the language, this must have been FAoi ; and it is not 
very preposterous to say, that here Homer used the 
old form, especially where we find it supported by 
avSpa feXatv in the same book v. 118, and the con- 
stantly recurring form yevro, which scholars all ascribe 
to FiXro. — see chap. 21. So that granting the digamma, 
there is not a single exception to this in the whole 
Ihad. In the Odyssey, the line 

"HXuOov EiKOcrry trei ig TrarplSa yaiav * 

* Seberus gives ''HXOov iiiKOtrrif in two places % 102, 170, which i» 

H 
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occurs six times — ^but as this is the only exception in 
all Horner^ and in all Hesiod^ the Hymns, and Batra- 
chomuomachia, and the rule is so sensible in itself^ I 
think I am not exceedingly unreasonable in asking 
liberty to read wpog instead of Ic, or in requesting some 
one to propose a better emendation. 
Of those in pause, there are five% as 

Th rplrov av6^ vSari' liri S'aX^tra \evKa 'iraXiveiv, 

Od. K, 520, cf. A, 28. 

Now are not these most strongly confirmatory of all 
I have said on hiatus and pause ? For if hiatus do not 
destroy a time, why is it that a short vowel in hiatus 
cannot be produced by arsis ? and unless pause be suf- 
ficient to nullify hiatus, why is it that such a short syl- 
lable in pause can be lengthened by arsis ? while the 
paucity of those places which pause does justify, bears 
me out in making it only a secondary principle, and 
calling on it only when necessary : and with regard to 
the digamma, are not fifty-eight instances of production 
before it, in so very strict a rule, an unanswerable proof 
of its existence as a consonant ? The Professor is even 
more than usually unhappy in the example of his fifth 
rule ; he gives two lines, the first of which is 

' H 8c, fxiyd Fiaxow<Ta, otto Flo KajSjSaXcv viov, II. E. 343, 

exhibiting two of my thirty-five instances of F power; 
for unless we pronounce Ftaxovtra and F^o the line in 
two places is utterly wrong, and requires emendation, 
which, of course, the Professor will try, sooner than 
admit the digamma. And it turns out, after all^ that 
in the line 

more elegant, and does not oppose P» So read the line 

''flXOov iiiKOfiTia itu wpbc warp^lda yaiav. 

Odys. n, 206. T, 484. *, 2t)8. % 102, 170, and O, 321. 
*■ II. 8, 552. Od. et, P24. K, 322. 
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AlSoiog rl fiot l<T<n, ^tXt fetcvpi^ Sci i/oc re, II. T, 172, 

the lengthening of the last syllable of (plXe does depend 
on the digamma in Peicvpl, in the same way as the last 
of FsKvpl depends on the S in Snvog, because they can- 
not be lengthened unless a consonant follQWs. An 
extension of this principle will come under rule 6, 
section 40. 

37. My second class, which I call ^' arsis 2,** is 
closely analogous to the first, and strongly confirma- 
tory, bath of it and the principle of hiatus, from a 
reasonable extension of which it has its rise, as we 
have seen as treating of an analogous appearance in 
long vowels, (see section 21 :)— in an open compound 
the last syllable of the first part, if short, cannot stand 
in arsis. To this, I do not believe there is a single ex- 
ception in the whole range of epic verse. I had pro- 
ceeded a good way in my last examination of the text, 
before this struck me, so that I cannot give as satisfac- 
tory statistics of it as of the others — but I do not be* 
lieve there is one, except, as always, in digammated 
words, such as Mriviv a|7roF£il7r(iLiv II. T, 35. M^ /uev 
aJ7roF€/o|o'£e£, <^, 329. *Ov pa r tvavXoQ a|7roF£/»|o-o, ^, 
283. '^AFiSoc passim, and such like. 

Mr. Dunbar says, '^ It may be stated as a general 
observation, that will I believe admit of very few ex- 
ceptions, that all those words, which in their simple 
state, are said to have been pronounced with the di- 
gamma, have it not when compounded ; an indubitable 
proof that they were, at least in Homer's time, always 
pronounced without it as a consonant.'* Which general 
observation I must be so impolite as to contradict in 
toto — and until I either hear from Edinburgh, or some 
other reason makes me publish my metrical table, as I 
may call it^ let my readers judge of this ** indubitable 
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proof/' by referring to the list of digammated words at 
the end of this paper. 

S8. The third class of syllables, I said, are unmlling 
to stand in arsis ; I cannot from this draw for my di- 
gamma, a proof so decided as to be above cavil, but it 
will furnish no mean confirmation. Homer is much 
more averse to lengthening by arsis a short syllable 
ending with a consonant when the next word begins 
with a vowel, than a short final vowel before an incipi- 
ent consonant. The statistics are as follows — of the 
former class 504, of the latter 886, in the two poems ; 
but of the 504, 346 are in the case of digammated 
words, sixty more are in pause, and of the residue, a 
large proportion are the final syllables of long proper 
names, such as Trikifiaxog, TXijTroXcjuoc, ^Evpifiaxog, 
'Avrlvoog^ and the like, which could not easily come 
into the lines so often as they do, vnthout being allowed 
some such liberty occasionally. I think then, with 
these proportions, I am quite justifiable in drawing the 
rule, which I shall call ^' arsis 3,*' and adducing these 
346 instances, as strongly corroborating the digamma. 

Here I may as well mention that of the only re- 
maining class, when a long vowel or diphthong, which 
should be short on account of hiatus, is preserved long 
by arsis, half at least are in digammated words, and 
very many of the remainder are in pause. 

39. From all which we see, as the next rule also 
will very strongly demonstrate, that the structure of 
the Homeric line is not at all such a lawless thing as 
some people would persuade us of, and that they have 
not undergone any such vital change as leaves us in 
the dark about their original principles. To take an 
instance, I think it is made out that Homer's use of 
arsis to lengthen a short syllable, is by no means so 
undefined or universal a thing as the Professor imagines. 
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when he goes about to alter every word ahnost, that 
can be altered^ so as to leave a short in arsis^ making 
ovXofiiwiiv okofiiivriVx vovtrov vocrov, Xiaaire XOaare, (none 
of which by the way occur in Homer to my observa* 
tion^) and the like. When analogy % syntax^ Homer's 
decided usage> or any other such good reason^ calls for 
a short syllable in arsis^ under the limitations I have 
given above, we need not be at all afraid to admit it, 
but we must ask for some better reasons than the Pro^ 
fessor has yet adduced, before we allow our old bard 
to be hacked in any such fashion, and that by one 
whose Homeric deeds do not approve him to be 
astonishingly accurate, to say the least. I have not 
hinted at any of his alterations but those which came 
in contact with what I have been endeavouring to 
establish. Time and space prevent my attacking any 
of the others; some of them are most beautiful, and 
highly characteristic of Homer! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

RULE VI. — THE CONJUNCTION KAI OUGHT NEVER TO BB 
THE FIRST SYLLABLE OF A FOOT, BEFORE A WORD 
BEGINNING WITH A VOWEL OR DIPHTHONG. 

» 

40. His innocent observation on this is, " the deviations 
from the sixth rule are so few in number that I have not 
judged it necessary to produce any examples.** I have 
adduced a few for him, (section 10,) to good purpose, 
as I expect, and also informed my readers how few they 

* For instance, I should read \a\p6repoc\ for X^l/M&rcpoc in Odys^l^, 350, 
6'iZv\p6Ttpos in II. P, 446, &c. 
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are ; I reckon sixty-one in the two poems^ thirty-six 
in the Iliad and twenty-five in the Odyssey^ which to a 
rule regarding not a class of words^ but one individual 
monosyllable^ do not appear so very few ; but fifty-nine 
of them are in the case of digammated words^ so that 
with us there are but two exceptions^ which are very 
few indeed* 

So leaving these fifty-nine to the Professor's inge- 
nuity^ I shall try to lay down what I conceive the reason 
of the usagej and thence to extend the rule. The 
question is that of a monosyllable in arsis before a 
vowel — we have seen that final syllables in arsis are 
subject to certain restrictions, a short final vowel cannot 
be in arsis when the following word begins with a vowel: 
of course then, monosyllables which end in a short 
vowel cannot begin a foot before a vowel, such as *6, *ro, 
•a, Ta, '7!, 'SI, *Kii 'pa, *aij 'fii, % and such like— and it is 
no unreasonable extension of the same principle, to 
include unimportant monosyllables ending in a long 
vowel or diphthong, such as *i|, *o!, o7, *ai, *roi, (both plural 
and dative,) *rai, *r(t», /xo), F01, koI, *ov, el, and Si), fxfj, rj, 
when not emphatic ; all which, except the last four, 
are more regular in this usage than koI — those which 
have a point (*) prefixed are without exception; o2 
once, fiol twice, and foi once or twice, as we decide 
upon cl/il being digammated or not ; ct never occurs, to 
my observation, but in the formula ct Ireov where I 
suspect a F. Some of their dissyllable compounds are 
also included, as lirct, ovtoi, ^roc, whose last syllable is 
obnoxious to the disability. 

And again, a third series, as an extension or corro- 
boration of class 3, in section 38, short monosyllables 
ending in a consonant, such as '6c* '6v, 'rhv, yap, rig, 
/jlIv, fiXv, kIv, and the like, those marked as before not 
having a single exception, I mean on my principles, 
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for, alas ! what can we do with this unmannerly di- 
gamnia^ intruding itself where its company is most dis- 
agreeable ? Every one of these all, especially of the 
last three series, occurs repeatedly in arsis before di- 
gammated words ; for instance o{ is found eighteen 
times, -n and 6c twenty each, rol thirty-nine times, &;c., 
yap and t\g I have not reckoned, but I should think at 
least sixty each. Now what do our anti-digammatists 
say to all these ? Alteration here will be no easy work ; 
and unless they can give us a better reason for these 
digammated words requiring to be treated as having 
an incipient consonant^ why are we to give up the di- 
gamma? 

41. The rule thus extended, I do consider a most 
important one, both as regards the digamma question 
and Homer generally ; the lat^ter because it is a splendid 
proof of the precision with which his verse was origi- 
nally constructed, and of the pure state in which we 
have received his lines — and on the digamma questioui 
because each one of about twenty words furnishes us 
with a distinct, independent test of its existence and 
power as a consonant ; with regard to words undigam- 
mated, there can be no question of the truth of the 
rule; and I do think that no man of common sense can 
or will, regard this treatment of the words we plaim F 
for, as any thing less than decisive. 

42. I said that ot. Foe, /uol, were not without excep- 
tion : the old canon which testifies that *' the exception 
makes the rule," was never more true than here, and I 
cannot illustrate what I have been saying better than 
by producing them. The reason I assigned for the in- 
ability of these words to stand in arsis before a vowel, 
was, their little importance, which ranked them with 
other final syllables of half their quantity; of course then« 
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nrhenever the poet wishes to make them promment^ 
this inability vanishes^ and being placed in arsis they 
derive a peculiar emphasis, from the beat of the verse. 
These liberties however^ as Homer's practice may tell 
us, should be very sparingly used. First, Hector says, 
in derision of the folly of the Greeks— 

'Niprioif o? apa Sri ''aSc rcixca fiiixav6(OVT0, 9, 177, 

as if he were pointing with one hand to the walls (raSe 
Tstx^a), with the other to the builders (Ni}7rtoe,Io7 apa\.) 
Second — Ulysses, in repeating to Achilles Hector's 
boast of superiority, says,— IttcI ovnva fprifrlv 6/Lto7ov 
Foi ifUBvai Aavabiv, ovc ivOaSe v^£C iveiKav, II. I, 306. 
Whoever rejects both F and 'Th from elfuly cannot fail to 
be struck by the force and beauty of this artifice, to 
arouse the personal pride and rivalry of Achilles, by 
putting Hector himself in the most prominent light, 
" he says there is no one a' match for him." Third — 
Priam says to the people who crowd his entrance — 
II. O, 716 — Ei^arl \fioiy ov\ptv<ri SuXOifiev strength- 
ened by pause, " afterwards you can lament in your 
own houses, make way for me now." And, Fourth, 
the supplicating river says — rl |/xoe fpt|8oc icai apwyijci 
<b, 360 — " Let Achilles drive the Trojans as he will, 
but what have I to do with it." What life and energy, 
what expression of suffering earnestness does this loca- 
tion of fio\ give the passage. Homer is the poet of 
nature — the laws of his lines instinctively coincide with 
what is most proper, and when it is most proper to 
break them, like his hero^'e^ra sibi nata negat. 

43. The other case of Fot is Fot air4>, in II. n, 47, 
this, together with an apparent instance of 6c, is to be 
explained on critical grounds. Homer says always to 
avTov, I avTov, e avrriv in hiatus, which being supported 
by Fot oi|ry , I think will establish that they were pro- 
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nounced together as one word^ each retaming still its 
own form of declension^ as respublica — paterfamilias, 
and the like ; so that neither is this Fot avrd^ to be 
reckoned an exception to our rule, nor eo avroi;, I avro v, 
I airriv violations of what we have said on hiatus ; I in- 
cluded them in reckoning up the 231 instances^ and 
now ask liberty to diminish that number, by about eight 
on this score* 

The instance of 6c is in 11. Q, 154. ''Oc a^ci, cicoc 
KBv ayifjv 'Ax*^^* ircXao-op, says Jupiter to Iris. Now 
compare this with her repetition of it to Priam, v. 183, 
''Oc (T a^u BitoQ KBVy &c. — and I think it will be assented 
to, that the ^^him' which is now understood^ the former 
passage, was once expressed ; in fact that Homer said 
not only 2c (t a%u, but 6c F' a%H (6c Fc a^ce), so that in- 
stead of being an exception, it is, I think, fairly addible 
to the number of digammated instances. And I would 
ask any grave objector to this— How are we to discover 
the . elided ' I, hinC except it be by the metre ? unless, 
indeed he says that ' I * cannot be elided, for which I 
would be obliged to him to produce proof either from 
reason or analogy — if (re can lose its vowel by elision, 
why may not Fc ? and if Fs has lost its digamma through 
ignorance of succeeding generations, why could not F' ? 
How then are we to discover it? by the metre of 
course, as in the present instance, and I shall adduce 
two or three more by and by *. 

44. I have now examined these six rules, having 
had occasion to limit some and extend others ; and is it 
without reason that I repeat my assertion that they re- 
quire the acknowledgment of the digamma as a conso' 
nant ? Each several principle which either the Pro- 

* See section 74, No. 12, and Chapter on Sht in Thesis, No. 9. 

I 
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fessor has discovered^ or I have adduced, requires 
its admission^ in order to include the digammated 
words ; these, altogether, amount to about twenty-five 
independent tests, to which I shall just add another, 
before I close my argument upon them ; it is a very 
simple one, and will not keep me long — the rules did 
not afford an opportunity of bringing it forward be- 
fore, so it must come last. There are forty-four in- 
stances in the two poems, in which the digamma exer- 
cises the power of a consonant in making long a short 
syllable by position, e. g. 

1. ^IfpOifiog TLeXalywv 6g\ foi fjtlXoQ ijcv eraipog. E, 695, 

2. ''Qfratrav \avTdp\ Foi UpoiTog icaica fifitraro Ovfii^. Z, 157. 

3. "'Eicro/tJ,! F«8oc apiexTTE juax?jc «pa ToXAov tStvco. P, 14^. 

4. Ev filv \t6Kov\ fotSa ev^ooy a/i^a^aacrdai. Od. 9, 215^ 

Now why do not our antidigammatists stand out 
here ? The Professor, notwithstanding " the careful 
and minute examination," says not a word about them ! 
Most of these forty-four instances occur in the cases of 
Foi ; however I do not think that weakens my position 
in the least. Is it at all supposable that if avrap tot 
were the original reading, copyists should alter it into 
jaifTap oc, leaving the foot deficient by a time, (as it ap- 
peared to them, and does now to Professor Dunbar,) 
or that Editors should accept such a reading, unless it 
came down on unquestionable authority ; not to speak 
of so many analogous changes, or of edi involving a-F 
too? 

*^I^ead\to avoid hiatus, to^ov PoU* i^Hoov, like i^vkojaos. 
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45. But I ask^ is it fair first to alter the received text, 
and then make rules for it, or reject modes of explain- 
ing standing diffidulties ? Is not the correct mode to 
gather the Tvlejirst from the author as he stands, and 
then, by balancing the exceptions, decide what is his 
usage, and whether alteration be necessary ^ ? Let us 
pursue this plan with the word which Dunbar says was 
ol, but which we say was Foi, and let Homer's usage 
decide whether it is to commence with a vowel or con- 
sonant, and this will decide whether we need alter it to 
€oi. We have seen then that 

First — About twenty separate words which cannot 
stand in arsis before a vowel, do frequently stand in 
arsis before it. Section 40, rule 6. 

Second — A long vowel or diphthong which would be 
short if followed by a vowel, is not short when followed 
by it. Section 6, et seq.^ rule 2. 

Third — A short vowel which would be elided if fol- 
lowed by a vowel, is not elided when followed by it. 
Section 16. 

Fourth — ^A class of short syllables which cannot 
possibly stand in arsis before a vowel, do stand in 
arsis before it. Sections 35, 36. 

Fifth — Another class of short syllables which can 
rarely stand in arsis before a vowel, have no reluctance 
to stand before it. Section 38. 

* Compare p. 73 of the Inquiry. 
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Sixth — A class of syllables ending in a consonant 
which would be short if followed by a vowel^ are long 
when followed by it. Section 44* 

Making in all twenty-five independent tests of whe- 
ther it begins with a vowel or a consonant^ all which 
twenty-five absolutely demanding a consonant, I infer 
that 01 commenced with a consonant^ i. e. was Foi in 
Homer's time. 

46. And now if> acting on the principle that the 
metre may he made independent of digamma, the 
Professor chooses to alter these lines rather than admit 
my inference^ I must remind him. 

First — ^That these twenty-five tests include at least 
] 500 lines. 

Second — That the great majority of them (in those 
under No. 3) cannot be altered, otherwise than by 
excluding the word entirely. 

Third — ^That supposing Nos. S, and 6 alterable, the 
method pursued will be contradicted by that necessary 
to be taken in Nos. 1, 4, and 5, if these be alterable 
at all. 

Fourth — That supposing all this efifected, only one 
word is got rid of, there is a long list of similar ones 
which require to be treated in the same way, are much 
less tractable, and some of them afford an additional 
test by being compounded. Section 37. 

Fifth — That he himself has granted me two of these 
words on the grounds of the metre, and thereby break- 
ing his own arguments, and conceding my principle, 
enables me to claimi one by one, all the words I re- 
quire. And 

Sixth — ^That granting the digamma with the power 
of a consonant, all is rendered quite smooth, and the 
rules in question hold with surprising precision. 

From all which, until we be furnished with minds 
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of a higher order^ the conclusion appears to me inevi- 
table, namely— /Aa^ the result of testing the eaAstence of 
the digamma in Homer y by the metrical structure of the 
lines J and the laws of his versification^ is most unequivo^ 
vocally in our favour. 

47. And now I beg leave to put beside this, one or 
two more observations, from which I shall draw a more 
decided conclusion. Calling this conclusion then ^^ Num- 
ber one" of a new series of statements, I say further, 

Second — That independently of Homer's metre, the 
digamma evidently and undeniably exists as an element 
. of his forms and inflexions. Chap. 12. 

Third — That independently of Homer's poems, rea- 
son and history will prove that it was a letter of the 
language at the time he lived and wrote. Chap. 13. 

Fourth — That granting it to have been used by 
Homer, its gradual departure from the language can 
be clearly traced in the epic poets who succeeded him. 
Chap. 14. 

If all this be true, then, if ever premises warranted a 
conclusion — if ever common sense arguments estab- 
lished moral certainty, by what logic are we to draw 
any other conclusion than this certain one, *' that 
Homer used the digamma as a consonant." 

Blot out from the face of his poems, as they at pre- 
sent stand, any consonant you please, and I defy any 
man to bring more convincing proofs of its absence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE DIGAMMA. 

48. Now what part of this case has been made out ? 
does it appear^ 

First — That each and every rule which either the 
Professor has discoveted, or I have adduced, requires 
either the admission of the digamma as a consonant^ 
or else the exclusion of those words for which we 
claim it ? 

Second — That the attempt to get rid of this diffi- 
culty by any other means^ has been unsuccessful and 
is impossible ? 

Third — That the admission of the digamma does 
meet it, simply, easily, and satisfactorily, and renders 
these poems, in their present state, uniform and regular, 
above what we might reasonably expect ? 

After what has been brought forward, I think the 
only one of these questions which any sensible man will 
hesitate to answer in the affirmative, is the last, and to 
it I shall now proceed. That it is a " simple " method 
of meeting the difficulty is evident : the difficulty is, 
the non-appearance of a consonant where the metre 
requires one ; of course then, the insertion of a conso- 
nant meets the requisition; it is *' easy^^ too, for it does 
not require a single alteration of the text ; but as to 
its doing so '^ satisfactorily ^^^ the case is different. 
Here come in the objections against the digamma, 
which now claim consideration. 

49. The first and main difficulty then connected 
with it is, that if we admit a list of digammated words, 
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sufficiently numerous to meet the demands of the metre^ 
we must mclude many^ which very often oppose its inser- 
tion — ^for instance A€i/S/XX(i> vie FlKaoToy. 11.1,180. Now 
iKa(TTog is a digammated word, but if we insert it here, 
we will have eg long, an antibacchius instead of a dactyl. 
Now these places, while bearing but a small proportion 
(about the ratio of one to six) to those which require 
it, are notwithstanding quite numerous and decided 
enough to explode altogether the idea of alteration, 
and as Thiersch says, " this fact can as little be denied, 
as the presence of the digamma in other places be 
overlooked," How then are we to reconcile these two 
facts ? — most simply : that the Greek language at one 
time had such a letter as the digamma, is universally 
acknowledged — that at a subsequent period it had not, 
is evident to all* Well then, there must have been some 
period of the language in which its use fluctuated — 
sometimes pronounced, and sometimes not. This period 
included the age of Homer* That this explanation, which 
is familiar to us from Coleridge, and is given by others 
before him, is the true one, will be more evident 
presently, when I proceed to trace its gradual de- 
parture ; meantime, I shall say a few words on another 
mode, given by so very high authority as Thiersch. 

§ CLVIII. 

'50. As I understand his argument, it is this — Pris- 
cian asserts that the iSolians sometimes reckoned the 
F as nothing in the scansion — ^giving as an example 
afifieg S ' feipavdv. From this example, he (Thiersch) 
infers that after every S' the digamma may be dropped; 
the same power, he says, cannot be denied to S' in 
composition, as oS* ovS' /x^S', &c.; this he asks far- 
ther for 7' and its compounds, whence he draws the 
conclusion that after apostrophe the digamma is thrown 
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atoay^^and so accounts for such forms as S^/o'*€iS(5 

I dare say^ a logician would consider this rea* 
soning loose enough ; but never having signalized 
myself as a disciple of Aristotle, I shall content myself 
with urging one rather cogent flaw against the con- 
clusion ; ** it has the prime fault of being useless/' if 
it be intended, as Thiersch tells us it is, to account for 
the non-appearance of the digamma. Apostrophe being 
the mark of an elision on account of the next word be- 
ginning with a vowel, of course cannot occur before a 
word beginning with a consonant — and when it is 
found before digammated words, proves, beyond all 
question, that F is not to be inserted there, as Priscian 
most correctly argues ; but it as much accounts for the 
non-insertion of it, as proving a stick to be broken ac- 
counts for its being so. It appears to me surprising how 
Thiersch can talk of ^' apostrophe suppressing the in- 
cipient F,'* or of its ^^ being suppressed by the influence 
of the apostrophe.*' Apostrophe is a sign and proofs 
but in no sense a cause ^ of the suppression of the di- 
gamma ; as well might we say, that the pain and appear- 
ance of a wound is the cause of its infliction. The 
analogy he draws in the end of the chapter referred to, 
is the most valuable, (as is indeed almost all Thiersch 
says,) and gives irrefragable support to the iBuctuating 
state of the digamma, from that of the language gene- 
rally : — if we may have ycua and aia, Ziwkw and Ic^kco, 
Xc^jSoi and £)f/3(u, pila and ia, according to the exigen- 
cies of the metre — ^why may we not have JriKaarog and 
cKacjroC) Fava^ and avaS, in the case of a letter whose 
subsequent departure from the language, at least 

^ Both these instances are easily altered — read, h^pa fiSia and xaXd 
PiivXaQt which might very easily be corrupted when the digamma was 
gone. 
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makes it probable tbajt it would not be treated with any 
more respect than the others i But is it not evident 
to every one that a>S' elirginv militates qs much against 
the digamma in Fcdroi, as oSS ' m, or ^S ' ca, does against 
the II in pia ? How then can Thiersch say thai: these 
** do not militate against the digamma/' unless indeed we 
agreee with Dunbar^ that it was never any thing but a 
vowel sound ? 

51. The only other serious objection I know to the 
digamma» is that of Spitasner^ and this I ^'eckon serious 
solely in deference to his authority ; in Itself it is 
scarcely worth a miniUe's consideration-—^^ Recently/' 
)9ays Thiersch^ " a new oppopent to the digamma haa 
appeared in the person of Spitzner^ who^ however, 
without combating the other proofs of its existencCj 
resto his hostility to the letter on this dngle circum- 
stance^ that hiatus cannot^ by ita aid, be entirely re- 
moved from the poetry of Homer, Naturam expellas 
furcar §, i6g, end. 

It is a wiae objection for a man of sense certainly. — 
We have applied more than twenty*five tests to Homer's 
poetry ; the exclusion of the digamma will cause be- 
tween 3500 and 4000 violations of some one or other 
of the rules ; its admission will leave twenty-three of 
them with scarce a single exception, clear away elevei>» 
twelfths of the exceptions to the other two, and account 
for the introduction of the rest (not to say that the 
remaining one-twelfth may be reduced to one-fiftieth, by 
scarcely the sacrifice of a single letter) : and truly this 
one-twelfth is a voice of thunder against the digamma, 
from one who does not condescend to combat the other 
proofs of its existence. 

52. As people will look for an answer to any ob- 
jection, however futile, when the man who presses it is 
of weight, I shall reply to this in rather a novel way ; 

K 
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by starting an objection to the digamma in Homer, on 
grounds the very reverse of Spitzner's. He says it ia 
not to be admitted in Homer, because it clears away 
too few of the irregularities — I say it is not to be ad- 
mitted, because it clears away too many: — it leaves 
Homer too regular ; and this statement I shall sup- 
port by reference to other Greek poets, about the 
general correctness of whose text there is no doubt, 
and to whom no one ever dreams of attributing 
the digamma^. I refer to the Bucolic poets, whose 
lines are, beyond comparison, more licentious with re- 
gard to this very hiatus than Homer's are, if the di- 
gamma be admitted. For example, in the 17th Idyl 
of Theocritus, a poem of 137 lines, there are no fewer 
than eleven instances of hiatus 1, and one of hiatus 
3, which is just ten times the Homeric proportion as 
the text stands, and forty times, with the little altera- 
tions I ask for. Now might not a person gather from 
this, that the Greek poets were not at all averse to 
hiatus — ^that it is no violation of the metre — ^and that 
therefore we need not have recourse to the digamma, 
in order to banish it from Homer. Whatever weight 
this objection has, I cannot persuade myself but it is 
more sensible than Spitzner's, who is so much annoyed 
at the great proportion left behind, that on their ac- 
count he objects to a mode of explanation which clears 
away 2518, besides all the other leading irregularities 
of his verse. 

53. But as some persons are so much opposed to 
the digamma as to consider any objection valid enough 

* When I wrote this I had not weighed with su£5dent deliberation the 
unaccountable character of dreams ; I sjiould not have expressed myself with 
so much unguardedness upon such a fitful subject, for I find that some one 
actually has dre^amt of a digamma in Theocritus — Mr. Kidd, the learned 
and generally correct Editor of Dawes' Miscellanea Critica ! 
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to explode it ; and some of these may be inclined to 
fancy, that my objection really does tell against myself, 
I shall say a few words on the hiatus of the Bucolic and 
other poets, from which I think it will appear, that a 
fair view of them, far from opposing, is very strongly 
in my favour. 



CHAPTER XI. 

IMITATIONS OF HOMBR's HIATUS. 

Hiatuses, in the Bucolic poets, are of two kinds. 
First — those which occur in words and phrases bor- 
rowed from Homer ; and — Second, those which arose 
from this practice. The former class includes nine out 
of every ten instances at least, and on this account I 
hesitate not to ascribe the remainder to the laxity with 
regard to hiatus, which this usage necessarily intro- 
duced ; in other words to say, that the second class 
arose out of this practice. These poets had Homer's 
lines in the same shape we have them ; and never once 
dreaming of attributing to him the use of the digamma 
(as they considered it an MoHslu peculiarity, and him an 
Ionic poet,) could not but remark his constantly recur- 
ring hiatus, and in their excessive admiration of him, 
and every thing about him, in their 

Tig Si K£v aXXov aicovaai, aXig iravrtamv ^Ofiripog. 

Theoc. 16. 20- 

were naturally led to imitate this too ; yet they did it 
very cautiously, rather borrowing than imitating, that 
every one might see that the license was not their's, 
but Homer's. 
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^4. That this is the correct explanation, is, I think, 
established beyond cavil by this circumstance ; that they 
employ hiatus with a frequency exactly proportioned to 
the style and character of the piece they write — if it be 
an Epic subject, they borrow Homer's hiatus, with the 
Epic dialect — ^if it be a native, Bucolic subject, they 
avoid both. To take an example from Moschus, the 
most regular of the Bucolic triumvirate. In his second 
Idyl, " the story of Europa," an Epic subject, and writ- 
ten almost exclusively in the Epic dialect, there are se- 
ven instances of hiatus 1, two of hiatus S, and one of 
Kol in arsis before a vowel ; while in the one imme- 
diately succeeding, '* Bion*s epitaph," a local subject, 
and written in the local dialect, there is not a single 
example of either one or other of the three liberties. 
I shall not say that they are always so exact as this, 
but of the substantial truth of my observation any one 
may convince himself. I cannot illustrate the facts of 
the case better than by quoting the instances I have 
referred to ; and first, from Moschus— the seven of 
hiatus 1 are, irepi cTo, v. 8 ; Si ol, vv. 33, 56, 106, and 
160; nri of, V. 41 ; and a/i0l I irairfivaffa, v. l30 ; every 
one the constantly recurring phrases of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Thiersch mentions, in passing, that the 
collocation SI foi occurs above 100 times in the two 
poems ; it does occur above 100, for I have reckoned 
245 — 167 in the Iliad, and 88 in the Odyssey, indepen- 
dent of ^Se Foi, ovSb Foi, and the like. The eleven of 
Theoc. are, icaXa epya, v. 6 ; icaXa elwriv, v. 7; fivpta elwriv, 
V. 11 ; fiiya tpjov, v. 13 ; (jtiXa BlSwg, v. 18; ipavrl uShv, v. 
38 ; Si oJ, vv. 62, 75, and 93 ; and Trarpi hiKwg, v. 63 ; 
ten of them at least borrowed directly from Homer, 
and perhaps we may indude i^avri aSeci; too, for though 
the expression itself does not occur, yet iSw and avS^v«i> 
are in Homer digammated words. So I expect it is 
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made out that the use of hiatus 1 is to be attributed 
to imitation of Homer. 

55. But much more so hiatus 2. The instances I 
mentioned are^ 

*A9avarocc fca^ ol xp^^'coc S6fioc Iv At&c 0(ic(|». The. i^. 17. 
Avxiv hri(rrpiyffaQ koI ol TrAarv Ss/icvvc vSsrov. Mos. j3, 100. 
Av(r£ Ss ol fitrpriv' kH ol Alx^C tvTvvov &pai, ib* 160. 

All exactly copied from Homer. — See the first ex- 
ample in section 6. 

^Apydiov Kpariei koi Poi itrdOovrai *AxaioL II. A, 79. 

This formula of kuX long before ol, is by far the n}ost 
frequently recurring instance of digamma power in pre- 
Tenting hiatus 2, and the assumption of it by the 
Bucolic poetSj is to me a complete confutation of Dun- 
bar's proposed alteration to icaX eoX ; for if it were kuX 
ko\ in their time^ why should thcy^ by way of imitating 
Horner^ say koi ol contrary to all analogy, and maintain 
it so stiffly, that Kiessling seeing the usage, but not the 
cause of it, draws a rule *' koI cmte ol corripi nan pO' 
test" And the soundness of my whole position is very 
strongly corroborated by the only remaining irregula- 
rity I have noticed, as arising from their imitation of 
Homer, koI in arsis before a vowel, for the instance is 
Kat ol Xix/JiaZetrKe Mos. /3, 94t, like all the others, an 
exact transfer of the Homeric usage, and a proof, that 
we have Homer's lines in at least the same state that 
Bucolics had ; however, if the Professor chooses to 
read Ka( iol here, and wiU make it scan, I shall not 
object. 

56. Mutato nomine almost the same remarks will 
apply to Callimachus ; out of thirty-two instances of 
hicUus 1, which I find in the 1080 lines of his hymns 
and 6legy, twenty-six are in the case of ol : of the re- 
maining six, three at least came from Homer, xaipt 
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ava^f fiiya ejoyov^ and curripi Itrri ; and am I unreasonable 
in attributing the remaining three, 'xpv^rioio inr*, and 
Oviri ava<T(ra twice, to the undefined views of hiatus, 
which this practice necessarily introduced, especially 
as avaatra is in Homer a digammated word ? And it is 
yery remarkable, in connexion with what I remarked 
of Moschus, that, while this hiatus 1 is used so fre- 
quently in the hymns, which are to a considerable de- 
gree Homeric f not a single instance of it is to be found 
in the 350 lines of his epigrams. 

Those instances of hiatus 2, which to my obser- 
vation occur in Callimachus, I shall set down without 
a remark, leaving my reader to collect what inferences 
he pleases, regarding Professor Dunbar's alteration of 
cv dSito ; or to try how far Kaessling's canon will help 
him with regard to the^oi ^. 

Hymn I. 78. 
b. ^EvSpo/it\Sag' fifi\ ol Ti Koi ali^vtSiov hrog sctty}* 

lb. IV. 238. 
e. Aatfiova {rtg d* iv\ oISc rov avpiov ; tivIku koL trL 

Epig. XV. 1. 

Here too we shall close with an example of kqI in 
arsis before a vowel. 

Kal I KuvfiXatririv re KaX evtrraxtnv iSlSa^ac. Hym. III. SI 7. 

which compare with my second example in section 
10 ; there is no other instance in the hymns where the 
license occurs, either in regard to ical, or any of the 
words to which I have extended the Professor's rule, 
section 40. — In Epig. 49 v. II, at occurs, 

"Ae ol Itt' avOp(jtmoig ovo/xa kXvtov, ayXaav ts vIkuv. 

* I dare say Kiessliog would draw a canon on looking over my instances 
of hiatus: ** Syllaba brevis ante ol non est elidenda." This would hold as 
well as his other, and be quite as philosophical and satisfactory. 
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If the Professor doubts whether this is borrowed 
from Horner^ he may compare IL A, 91> 202, 534, A, 
228, &c. Si nondum implevi gremium, si panditur 
tdtra, I shall be most happy to supply him donee 
jam dixerit ohe ! — Meantime, the young student will ob- 
serve, in line by another imitation of Homeric usage 
|oi/ £9roci : compare 346 such instances in Homer, as 
U. A, 108, 474, 543, 606, see section 38. Callimachus 
has another still more remarkable, ai;0lp£fcoc &c» I can- 
not recollect ^^here : they are the more to be noted 
in him, because he is very strict in observing the rules 
of arsis; but no ancient poet seems to have studied 
Homer more closely. 

57. Hiatus in Theognis is of the same stamp ; but 
what shall we say of Pindar ? one thing, and one only, 
makes us hesitate before coming to the same opinion of 
him that we have of the others. Some eminent scholars 
seem to attribute it to his using the digamma ; they say 
he was too independent to adopt it from Homer. — Why 
then was he not too independent to adopt so many other 
peculiarities of Homer's language, that his dialect may 
be correctly called " Epic, intermingled with Doric and 
^olic forms * ?" If he was not too proud to borrow 
Homer's dialect, why was he too proud to borrow 
Homer's hiatus ? not to say that if he did use F, it 
would be difficult to assign a good reason for the letter 
being lost out of his poems, while it has remained in 
those of Sappho and x\lcaBUs. 

But waiving this, and endeavouring to collect the 
truth from his own usage, we certainly do find, upon 
an examination of his instances of hiatus, that they are 
not copied from Homer so very closely, or so exclusively, 
as those of Callimachus ; but while we grant that he 

» Thiersch Gk. Gr. notes, § ccxii. :^Cf. Kennedy's Prelections, pp. 104, 105. 
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allows himself a wider range than the others^ I think we 
shall assume far too much if we ascribe this liberty to a 
bond fide pronunciation of the F* In his Olympic odes 
I reckon thirty-five instances of hiatus Ij (on which 
cUone^ be it remembered^ Heyne built his acknowledge- 
ment of the digamma); of these^ twenty-four are decided 
Homeric phrases> thirteen being in the case of ol ; and 
the remaining eleven, as I take it^ must decide the con- 
troversy ; if they can with any degree of fairness^ even 
on probable grounds, be ascribed. to a direct pronunci- 
ation of the digamma, we may, SLudperhaps with reason, 
allow that they are to be attributed to it, and that all 
the rest originated in the same : but if, on the contrary, 
we have good grounds for* saying, that some at least of 
these words cannot possibly have had the digamma^ 
then I think we are bound to consider the evidence of 
hiatus to be rather against, than in favour of, a di- 
gamma in Pindar. Omitting two or three which are a 
little doubtful, and would only lead to arguments for 
which I have no room, I put down some of the rest— <- 
a, ri '^QavoVf 5, 25 — J, Si ^X^^^^^^y ^^' ^^ — ^j ^^ *la\vaov, 
7, 136— rf, apa iarattEv, 10, 70 — e, iroifdvu intucrov, ib* 
107—/, Si J&oc, 13, 69— y, ri ipatrlfio^Xwe, 14, 21— and A, 
ri aelSiov, ib. 26. In none of these places have we the 
slightest evidence of, or even probability for, a di- 
gamma, nay, in many of them we have absolute impos- 
sibility of its existence ; so that those instances which do 
not occur in Homer, cannot have arisen from digamma, 
and we must find our explanation of them in that vague 
idea of its occasional propriety, which we have traced so 
satisfactorily in the other Greek poets; and are directed 
to in Pindar also, by seeing two- thirds of his in the Olym- 
pic Odes, where he is most independent, directly bor- ' 
rowed from Homer, and nearly all those in his Pythian, 
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Nemean and Isthmian Odes, in which he allows himself 
no more liberty than any of the other Greek poets we 
have examined above ^ 

* I may employ an a fortiori argument against a digamma in the rest of 
Pindar, since I have examined the roost independent portion, and that which 
seems most strongly to &vour it For, be it remarked, he treats hiatus 
very irregularly ; as if he seemed to forget it, he will have two or three hundred 
lines without a single instance, then, in the next Ode, have half a dozen : in 
the 6th Isthmian Ode there are four instances, while in the whole of the 
others, including 630 lines, there are but three* This is in itself a very 
strong presumpdon that his hiatus does not arise from any fixed state of 
the language, but from his own changing fancy. Again, he sometimes con- 
fines them exclusively to Homeric phrases, for thousands of lines together, 
and then he takes a whim, strikes wide of Homer, and his hiatus is all his 
own : those'in the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Odes are all Homeric 
phrases but one, rk "iitvoiq, Pyth. 1, 72, while in the 10th Olympic, of four 
hiatuses xtpl iptfKirov, v. 8 ; &pa itrratre, v. 70 ; jrotfiiva krraKrbv, v. 107 ; 
KoXA ipKatCt ▼• 109, the last only can in fiiimess be ascribed to Homer, and 
even that not very directly ; the first may have some claim, not indeed to 
Homer, but to Pi while the second and third are his own whim, completely 
independent of both digamma and Homer. It will, I think, be very hard 
indeed to account for this unevenness in Pindar, as long as we hold P to 
have been a letter of his language, while upon the supposition that he 
thought it a kind of Epic license, not altogether correct, yet ennobled by 
Homer and his countryman, Hesiod, it does not seem at all strange that he 
should often write whole Odes without its aid. His hiatus in the Olympic 
Odes is more independent of Homer than that of any other Greek poet I 
know ; that of the Pythian and Nemean is copied from Homer rather more 
closely than that of Theocritus : of forty-five instances, twenty-six are in the 
case of ol, and fourteen or fifteen of the others are complete transfers of 
Homeric phrases, and but one, as I said, is in an undigammated word — the 
Isthmian Odes in this respect place him on a level with, or even below, 
Callimachus ; of seven instances, five are before ol, and the remaining two 
are Homer's. Pindar imitates some other metrical formulas which will be 
familiar to my reader, whom I leave, as in Callimachus, to draw his own 
inferences : oia ol, Pyth. 2, 153 ; vol ipkw, lb. 4, 252 ; iTrel iiov, lb. 5, 
112 ; t^ o7^, Nem. 4, 69 ; iiril ol, lb. 6, 39 ; ci) ctiry, Isth. 4, 69. He 
also uses hiatus in pause several times, as Olym. 3,29; 9,48; 10,302; 
Pyth. 5, 106 ; Isth. 7, 47 ; the last but one critics seem anxious to alter : 
(Heyne in loco, Kennedy's Prel. pp. 106, 115:) I just mention it to show 
that the metre need not annoy them, as it is correct enough. 

It is evident that the questions of Pindar's digamma and Pindar's dialect 

L 
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And there is surely nothing discreditable to Pindar 
in supposing that his ideas of hiatus being lawfuli par- 
ticularly in certain phrases^ may have been, if not 
formed^ at least influenced^ either directly from his own 
observation of what Homer considered proper, or else 
indirectly, from seeing it used by those other poets who 
did condescend to copy Homer. 

And if it be true that these anomalies in Pindar and 
the Bucolic poets arose from imitation of Homer, it is 
much more evidently so with ApoUonius Rhodius, in 
whom they abound. He appears to have considered it 
highly meritorious to introduce into his lines as many as 
possible of these Homeric stumbling stones— and so with 
the whole range of Grecian poets ; the nearer the cha- 
racter of their subject and style approaches to that of 
Homer, the more do they become infected with this 
fashionable blunder of admitting Homer's hiatus ; and 
the further they recede from him, the more regular in 
this respect their poetry becomes, as a comparison of 
Apollonius, the Bucolics, Lyrics, and Dramatics will 
immediately make plain. I mean those poets who lived 
after the time when Homer's lines, being committed to 
writing and published, became available for study and 
imitation. Those Epics who Uved before that time, I 
shall examine presently, I expect to good purpose for 
my argument. 

are mutually dependant, and it is equally evident that this note, (or this 
tract,) is not the place to discuss the latter ; only I think it very unreason- 
able to suppose that he, any more than Moschus and the others, wrote in 
the language of his time and country, as Homer did. In fact, from the 
time that Homer's poems became popular, very seldom is the common lan- 
guage of Qreece exhibited in its poetry ; in the diverbial parts of the drama 
it is to some extent, but when the tone becomes loftier and more ex- 
clusively poetical, in accordance with the national taste, it assumes a lan- 
guage of its own, and deems it right to intermingle the more proper dialect 
with Epic language, acknowledging no Umit but the poet's wilL 
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• 

58. And not only the Greek but the Latin poets 
alsOi in .proportion as they imitate the Greek Unes, do 
they fall into the Greek mistake, while that which is 
their own, or borrowed from Greeks who did not imi- 
tate Homer, is perfectly free from any imputation of 
hiatus. I shall take an example from Virgil. The 
Latin usage demands that a final vowel, whether long 
or short, be elided before a vowel in the next word, 
while the Greek demands only the sacrifice of one 
time, the elision of a short vowel, the shortening of a 
long. The Latin rule Virgil of course generally adheres 
to, and when he be^s to copy Greek lines, adopts in 
these, quite consistently, the Greek rules; the long 
vowel or diphthong is not elided, but shortened, as 

Aut Ath5, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo. 

Geor. 1, 332, taken from 

*^H "AOw fj PoScJirov fj KavKatrov Ixarrfwvra. 

Theoc. Idyll. Q, 77. 

This soon extends to proper names of a Latin form, as 

flerunt Rhodo|peiae| arces. Geor. 4, 461. 

Then again, according to the Greek rules, this short 
syllable is produced in arsis, as 

Atque Ge|tae, at|que Hebrus, et| Actias Orithyia. 

Geor. 4, 46S. 

And this is once or twice extended to words purely La- 
tin, as — Sit peco|rI ; api|bus quanta, etc. — strengthened 
by pause. And Horace's usage is exactly similar in the 
two last, as — ^Threici|d Aquilone sonant. — ^Epode, 13, 3 ; 
and extended to — Ossibus et capitji inhu|mato. — 1 Od. 
28, 24. 

And so far both poets are perfectly consistent 
with the propriety of metre, and with what I have been 
endeavouring to establish was Homer's usage. 

59. But there is one decided line in Virgil, which 
shows him to have been led away, for once at least, by 
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the Greek fashion ; and one or two in Horace which 
look a little suspicious* The Virgilian line is 

Glauco ]et Pano|peae et| Inoo Melicertae. 

Geor. 1, 434. 
Here the third foot is regular enough^ ' ae ' being short- 
ened quite correctly ; but what principle can account 
for the length of the last syllable of Glauco^ a thing re- 
probated by his own usage> being the only such instance 
I can find in his whole works. His practice shows his 
own feeling that it should be shortened^ but the Greeks 
sometimes lengthen it^ and he inconsiderately follows 
them for once — an instance occurs in the very line he 
takes this one from> Parthenius; see Heyne in loco : 

PXaiiJcc^ KQi Nti/oeT K€u 'Ii/cuc^ MeXiKipry* 
Perhaps Kiessling would set this line to rights by saying 
** Kat ante 'Ii;a>c^ corripi non potest ?" Then how is it 
to be accounted for^ except as I have tried to do ? It 
appears strange that Sappho's ^alveral Fol did not 
direct him where to seek the true explanation. 

60. The lines from which I suspect Horace not to 
have been clear on this point, are 

Jam Daedaleo ocior Icaro. II. Ode^SO, 13, and 

£t Esquilinae alites. Epode, 5^ 100. 

Why ? Because in the first, according to Horace's 
usage, the cassural syllable should be long of itself^ 
which tbe'-o' is not if allowance be made for hiatus: 
in the former examples this was not absolutely neces- 
sary, for both Virgil and Horace occasionally lengthen 
a short csesural syllable in arsis of a dactylic line, 
i^nd Horace sometimes in other lines, as 

Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. I. Od. 3, 36 ; 

while this breaking caesura of the Alcaic line is always 
long of itself ^ We must then, in this instance, either 

* The true reading, perirent, is restored in 3, 5, 17, and amce, in d,2,}, 
is beyond doubt an adverb. 
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adopt the old reading ''tutior/' or allow Horace also to 
have been misled as Virgil was. The other line does not 
at least oppose this, for Horace generally, indeed almost 
always, puts a spondee in the third place of his dimeter 
Iambic, and always does so in his dimeter hypercat. 

So that unless we admit the digamma in Homer, we 
must charge him not only with the 3000 hiatuses of his 
own lines, but indirectly with all those made by the 
whole range of Greek and Latin imitators of him^ and 
of one other ; while the usage of all those poets who do 
not imitate him, and of those who do, when, and in 
proportion as, they write independently of his influence, 
most strongly reprobates the practice ; a charge, which 
I think, our old bard does not deserve, and will be ac- 
quitted of by every man of common sense, who takes 
the trouble of examining not only this, but the other 
evidence for the digamma, 

61. The appearance of hiatus then, in many Greek 
and Latin poets having arisen from imitation of Homer, 
furnishes no argument that hiatus in him is allowable, 
or any just grounds for opposing the digamma, because 
it leaves so few, and thus my own objection is an- 
swered ; and now I think Spitzner's also meets a reply, 
for though the fact of hiatus having come into fashion 
by Homer's means, is no proof that the thing is really 
lawful, and should be admitted as correct ; it is a very 
good reason for supposing that this laxity should viti- 
ate Homer's text, if not positively, at least negatively, 
by making reciters, editors, and copyers take no pains 
to exclude it ; and hence it has happened, that a consi- 
derable number, in the proportion of about one to 
every 1 20 lines is found in the text, not obviated by the 
digamma ; of which, however, and how far we should 
be willing to alter them, a thing easily done in most 
cases, I shall speak further in sections 74, 75. 
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And so until the ingenuity of the Professor or 
Spitzner^ or some other^ shall have excogitated some 
new objections to the digamma— these being met-I 
think my third question may fairly receive an affirma- 
tive answer; that the digamma not only easily and 
simply, but satisfactorily clears away the difficulties, 
and renders Homer's poems in their present state, uni- 
form and regular, above what we might reasonably ex- 
pect from the medium of their preservation ; and this 
establishes the first point of my argument, that the 

RESULT OF TESTING THE EXISTENCE OF THE DIGAMMA 
IN HOMER, BY THE LAWS OF HIS VERSIFICATION, IS 
MOST UNEQUIVOCALLY IN OUR FAVOUR. 



CHAPTER XIL 

SECOND. — INDEPENDENT OF THE METRE, HOMER USES 
DIGAMMA IN HIS FORMS AND INFLECTIONS. 

62. Upon this, my second head, I cannot enlarge; 
although it is a point of much importance, it being 
hard to conceive that he should systematically ex- 
clude it from the beginning of words, for the sake of 
loading his lines with violations of the metre, while he 
used it in the middle and other parts, where it might 
be much more easily dispensed with. I have noticed 
two or three forms in Chapter V., and leave it now 
with the more willingness, because I believe no one 
doubts that many forms in Homer arise from the di- 
gamma, and can be explained no way else ; such as 
ivaSev, aiftaxoQ, l^fvpot, l^^vSavf, yli/ro, ySoviroc, and 
such like. Nor does it at all affect the argument on 
these, to shew that other poets who did not use 
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digammai exhibit the same forms ; for they borrowed 
them from Horner^ and therefore the question is just as 
it was. Two useful tests from Thiersch may be appo- 
sitely quoted here. The digamma is seen^ 

First — ^When in composition^ neither elision nor 
crasis takes place^ as Siaeiirifievf iviavSave, airoHWif 
atpyogj aayfigy aeKrjfn, ^Svott^Ci a7rro€irijCf kKaifyyog^ 
OcoEcSiiC) — see Chap. 22. 

Second — ^When verbs, where it appears that they 
should have the temporal augment, take the syllabic, as 
la^c, ia%av, or have the digamma converted into v still 
remaining, as tvaSev — see No. iv. Chap. 21. 

This second canon we have also from Buttman% 
who speaks very distinctly — " There is not a single in- 
stance of the syllabic augment before a vowel, without 
some appearance of the digamma." This very eminent 
scholar, however, sometimes allows himself to be led 
into assertions more decided than facts will bear him 
out in — opposed to this canon, we have in Homeric 
Greek, ibxrs, from wOita, cijicc assigned aorist otirifii, and 
the word httraroy from iifit, to go. That Heyne was ig- 
rant of, or opposed to, this canon may be seen by his 
treatment of the last word ; in several places we have 
-Smirpo & Htraro icoir^Cj where he reads hharo^, to 

» Lexil. on id^Ori 42, 4, p. 244. 

^ There is one line exhibiting hlffaro in the text, which I am of opinion 
bears Heyne out, 

"Ejercup S*iLVT 'AtavTOc ithaTo KvdaKtfioto, II. O, 415. 

And so he understood it himself; although the Scholiast paraphrases the 
word by * i^avsv,* the meaning of which I think will be explained by 
another passage. Od. X, 89, 90. 

* kfi^ivofioQ S* ^OdvfftioQ Uiffaro KvSaXiftoio, 
AvTioc dtKae, 

Here the word will bear both meanings — the Scholiast would take it to mean 
i^aviv, and in the other place, I suppose, supply iX^aQ^ or some such word. 
However, I am inclined to accept Heyne's ; &vkiiiytVi &c. is also opposed 
to Buttmann's canon. 
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avoid hiatus ; but if this reduplicated augment ne- 
cessarily involves a digamma^ it wer^ much more 
simple to have said Fcferaro at once — yet the canon> as 
worded by Thiersch, is, and must be, generally as- 
sented to, and if it does not countenance my former 
statement in section 11^ about such words as loi, Iwv, 
that they involve a F, is at least not opposed to it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THIRD. — INDEPENDENT OF HOMER's POEMS, THE DI- 
GAMMA EXISTED AS A LETTER IN THE LANGUAGE OF 
HIS TIME. 

63. The proof of this will not, I expect, detain 
me long. That in the old language which was before 
the Epic, and from which the dialects of Greece were 
formed, there was such a letter as the digamma, and 
that letter a consonant, with something of the sound of 
F or 1, every school-boy knows, and I shall not in- 
sult any one by attempting to prove it. That the seve- 
ral dialects of Greece, after their separation, had and 
used this letter, is also a fact, which, though I believe 
unwittingly, the Professor himself has admitted, when 
he says ** that the ^olians used such a letter as the 
digamma, and continued to use it longer than the 
OTHER Greeks, is not impossible." However a quo- 
tation from the editor of Matthiae's grammar may not be 
out of place. *' As to the assertion that the old gram- 
marians knew nothing of the use of it by the lonians, 
Trypho (Mus. Crit. Cantab. I.) expressly asserts, irpocr- 
rtOeral Se to Slyafifia wapa re AloXevat kuX "loxrt kuX Aa- 

fcoKTiv. The digamma is found on the Delian marble. 
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and on the coins of Velia ; now Delos and Velia were 
both colonized from Ionia." 

And now, if the old language from which the dia- 
lects were derived, had the digamma, and if the dialects 
themselves had it separately, how can we deny it to the 
Epic, which in point of time stands between these two 
periods, the connecting medium between the two states 
of the language of Greece ? Not to speak of the popu* 
lar theory which deduces aU the other dialects from 
the Epic ; in which case it were strange indeed, that 
the derived streams should have a letter, and show it 
mpre strongly the nearer they approach the fountain 
head, while that parent spring had it not. Or again, 
consider Homer an Ionic poet if you will, and if the 
Ionic dialect at a subsequent period had the digamma, 
how can we suppose that it rejected it at a time when 
all the dialects approached so nearly, as to permit 
Homer to blend in the same Une with it JEolic and 
Doric forms, the language of tribes which not only had 
it then, but continued to speak and write it for hun- 
dreds of years afterwards. 

64. But the Professor thinks it incumbent on us to 
shew what was the exact sound of the digamma, and 
seems to consider there is great weight in the argument^ 
'' that there are not only well supported differences of 
opinion respecting it among the moderns, but different 
sounds attributed to it by the ancients themselves;" 
and to his conclusive reasoning upon this point* I an- 
swer, that pressing such an argument displays, either 
very slight acquaintance with the subject, or else un- 
fairness in the treatment of it. The digamma, by sup- 
position, was once a letter of the language which after- 

* Inquiry, p. 13, sqq. HU requisition to prove that Homer used the 
JEolic, rather than the Ionic dialect, is below criticism ; he must have been 
asleep* 

M 
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wards fell into disuse, being superseded by other 
sounds more or less closely allied to its own ; these dif- 
fering in each dialect, according as the people who 
spoke it were partial to smooth or rough sounds ; and 
differing at different times in the same dialect, in pro- 
portion as the people became softer. The sound in the 
primitive language was that of a rough consonant, simi- 
lar to the Latin F, and harder than the Hebrew 1 : — 
from the Ionic dialect pf Herodotus it had vanished 
completely. Some of the rough tribes pronounced it 
•* ^" • or more softened " /3," or " ir,** and in some words 
it has been supplied by ** y," chiefly through the mis- 
takes of grammarians ; the pronunciation in all, varying 
at different times. The i^lians, generally speaking, 
appear to have adhered most strictly to the old power 
of the letter, as well as to have retained it longest ; yet 
even among them it underwent changes, such as in be- 
ginnings before p, it passed into /3, as (ipirrwp for 
Fpnrwp, and doubtless it was sometimes, even among 
them, attenuated into a vowel sound ; and all that is 
necessary for our argument, and can be fairly demanded 
from us, is, what was its power in Homer's time ? was it 
a vowel or a consonant ? this can be gathered only from 
his own poems ; and I think it has been fairly estab- 
lished, that they do require its admission as a consonant. 
What sound we are to give it, knowing it to be such, is 
merely a matter of opinion, and in this, I believe, there 
is very little difference ; "V" is for many reasons the 
most likely sound. That it was a consonant among the 

» In this alflo we are met by one of Buttmann's crude assertions — « the 
change of the F into ^ — a change equally unknown in Greek." Lexil. on 
^o^6c* In this, I believe, he stands alone, and in the absence of proof or 
assigned reason, will be likely to remain so ; one common instance of its 
change into 0, is in the termination -^cv, before considered. Unless 
Buttmann meant that the sounds of ^ and ^ are, or were, so similar, that the 
passiog of one into the other cannot be called a ** change** 
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^olians is proved^ if we want proof, even by Priscian's 
example, {see section 50,) ajufiegS^faipavav, for if it were 
not, how could elision before it be an exception to the 
general practice. But I am ashamed to be bringing 
forward proofs of things which all antiquity asserts, 
and no moderns doubt, except those who are deter- 
mined to act upon the philosophic principle that 
'^ seeing is believing.^* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GRADUAL DEPARTURE OF THE DIGAMMA CAN BE TRACED 
IN THE EPIC POETS WHO SUCCEEDED HOMER. 

65. And now I have come to my last point. Those 
remains of Epic song which have come down to us, are, 
besides the Iliad and Odyssey, several long Hymns of 
400 or 500 lines each, three poems of Hesiod, and a 
mock Heroic, Batrachomuomachia. 

The chronological arrangement of these by Potter, 
is. First — ^Homer's two poems; Second — Hesiod's three; 
Third — the Hymns and Batrach. I have but a slight 
objection to this. It is unreasonable to think that the 
Hymns should have been aU written at the same time — 
those to Venus and Apollo we would naturally expect 
to be a good deal earlier than those to Ceres and Mer- 
cui'y ; and if we should be inclined to hesitate about 
the last of these, its character puts the matter beyond 
question, as it partakes strongly of a light sarcastic ri- 
diculing of the gods, not only of Mercury and Apollo, 
but even Jupiter himself, which could not well have 
sprung from, or been tolerated in, the same age as the 
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poeiDs of Hesiod and Homer, or even as the other Hymns : 
the same applies with additional force to the Batrach, 
which not only makes the gods ridiculous, but the old 
warriors too. Most of the Hymns are, I think, pos- 
terior to Hesiod, but one at least I consider before him. 
My arranging them in the following order will not, it 
is hoped, be found to clash with common sense, or his- 
torical, or other evidence. 

First — niad and Odyssey, at same time \ 

Second — Hymn to Venus, shortly after. 

Third — Hesiod, perhaps two generations after 
Homer. 

Fourth — Hymn to Apollo, at same time as Hesiod. 

Fifth — Hymn to Ceres, in following generation. 

Sixth — Hymn to Mercury, a little subsequent. 

Seventh — Batrachomuomachia, a generation after- 
wards. 

66. Now if this arrangement be correct, and that 
the digamma, as we represent it, fell gradually into dis- 
use in this branch of the language, it were not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that the traces of its presence 
should be stronger in Homer than in those which suc- 
ceed him, and less strong in the others, the farther 
they recede from his time ; and this I shall immediately 

* As to the alleged differences between the Uiad and Odyssey, it appears 
to me that even the most moderate of those who write on the subject, are 
very much in the habit of retailing assertions on the authority of others, 
which do not toll very highly for their own accuracy. Probably I shall pub- 
lish a paper on it after a while ; meantime let this foct, that the digamma 
places them at the same time, be weighed by those who have examined the 
other points of the controversy ; and let my young reader be assured, that 
if there be difficulties in the way of ascribing them both to a single man, 
and that man Homer, there are, as Potter says, imposHbilities connected, not 
only with any other theory, but even with the rejection of this: and be 
may also be assured, that the difficulties are of such a nature as will disappear 
on a correct view and candid examination of the facts of the case. 
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show is the case, and before doing so I would observe, 
that we must consider 

First — ^The proportion which those places which re- 
quire the digamma bear to these which reject it. It is 
not enough to ask absolutely, how many places require 
it ; chance, as we call it, may bring a great many digam. 
mated words into ten lines, and it may happen that one 
may not occur for the next 100 — so that we are to ba- 
lance the rejections against the demands, if we would 
see the real power of the letter. 

Second — ^With regard to those places which reject 
it, we are also to take into consideration the Ukelihood 
of their being corruptions of the text ; or in other 
words, the violence of the change requisite to get rid of 
the rejection : for instance, no one will consider such a 
place as ttoXcjuov r iSisiVj as affording equally strong 
testimony against the digamma with SEvStWu)v ig iKacr- 
Tov ; because in the former case the reading 7r6XefA6v 
TB fiSelv is so simply procured, and is such an improve- 
ment, that we are tempted to blame r ISlciv, on the 
transcribers ; while the former, being stubborn, we do 
not attempt to alter, but consider it as it stands. 
(Though Heyne proposes SsvSlWwv Sc fiKatm^f which, 
it must be acknowledged, gains strength from the 
awkwardness of the present construction, as OSwrtni'i 
depends on a word in the line before, Ssv. ig- c* being a 
parenthesis, H. I, 180.) 

67. These being premised, I shall give a general 
statement of the number of instances of ^' hiaius 1 and 
2,*' arsis I and 3, and position power (section 44), which 
are made correct by the admission of F; the number of 
lines in each poem ; and of places which oppose F. 
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Lines. 


to A 


Order. 


1. 


2. 


1. 

35 


3. 






« 


Iliad, .... 


1342 


119 


217 


24 


15680 


18 \ to 1000 
20/ lines. 


Odyssey, . . 


1176 


119 


17 


149 


20 


12102 


To Venus, . 


33 


4 


1 


5 


. • 


294 


13 


Hesiod, . . . 


132 


13 


3 


24 




2330 


110 


To Apollo, . 


67 


4 


. • 


8 




546 


24 


To Ceres, . . 


26 


4 


2 


5 


• • 


480 


26 


To Mercury, 


23 


1 


• . 


2 


• • 


577 


30 


Batrachom. 


6 


. . 


• . 


• • 


. • 


ao4 


14 



In Homer I have not reckoned the exact number of 
places which oppose the F, but have no doubt that 
my estimate is correct. In the first book of the Iliad there 
is an unusually large number, 15 to 600 lines ; in the 
second, 13 to 870. 18 to 1000 lines is above the truths 
if any thing ; and of these, one-half at least are most 
easily amended ; perhaps not all so simply as iroXc/iov 
re FiSciv, but not much less so, and no change would 
be nearly so violent as SavSCXXtov Se FUaaTt^i while 
in Hesiod and the Hymns, the later ones especially, 
the case is very difierent ; three-fourths, or in- 
deed I might say four-fifths, refuse the hand of cor- 
rection. 

The proportions in my last table will be much more 
evident when I reduce them to a common denominator. 
Let the standard be 1000 lines, and omitting arsis and 
position power, which tell so strongly for Homer's 
pre-eminence, the proportions between hiatus and op'* 
position, upon a rough calculation, will be as follows : 
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Epic Poems in 
chronological 
Order. 


HIATUS. 


Opposed 
top. 


IN PROPORTION OF, 


1. 


2. 


As text stands. 


With simple 
Alterations. 


Iliad, .... 


86 


8 


18 


5 tol 


10 to 1 


Odysseyt . • 
To Venus, . 


97 

108 


10 
13 


20 
44 


5 « I 
3 „ 1 


10 „ 1 
5 „ 1 


Hesiod, . . . 


70 


5 


50 


U„ 1 


21 „ 1 


To Apollo, . 
To Ceres, . . 


70 
54 


8 
8 


45 
54 


1 ., 1 


2J „ 1 

li,, 1 


To Mercury, 
Batrachom. 


40 
20 


2 


55 
46 


1 » H 


1 „ 1 

1 » n 



From which my position is proved at once. The 
evidence for the digamma's presence in the Iliad and 
Odyssey being twelve times as great as in the Batrach* 
without altering a letter^ and nearly thirty times, grant- 
ing such slight alterations as I speak of; and these ex- 
tremes being connected by a line of means in some- 
thing like arithmetic progression. 



CHAPTER XV. 



NEW VERSION OF DUNBAR S RULES. 



68. And with this I close my case for the digamma. 
I think the truth of my position in section 2 has been 
demonstrated. It appears to have been made abun- 
dantly evident that the digamma is required by Ho- 
mer^s metre, used in his forms, was spoken in the lan- 
guage of his time, and that its gradual departure can 
be traced in the language of his successors. Moreover, 
that it is not pressed by any valid objections, and ex- 
plains the irregularities, not only of Homer's verse, but 
of the whole range of Greek and Latin imitators. I 
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shall therefore turn it to practical benefit by making it 
the basis of a nbw version of the Professor's 

RULES. 

RULES OF homer's VERSE. 

I. The dUgafmna is to be considered as existing in 
Homer, with the power of a consonant j and is always to 
be pronounced as such, when the metre will allow. 

II. Hiatus takes away one time from the final 
syllable of a word, requiring the elision of a short 
vowel, the shortening of a long one or diphthong. 

III. This hiatus may be obviated by a pause in the 
sense, and is occasionally allowable without pause, for 
the expression of any violent or broken emotion. 

IV. The quantity of a vowel in Greek is not 
affected by its being followed by another vowel in the 
same word; except in the case of open compounds, where 
the first vowel, if short, cannot stand in arsis, and in 
two or three words a diphthong is shortened. 

V. This rule applies to the penultimate vowel or 
diphthong of a word, whose last syllable has suffered 
elision. 

VI. A short syllable either in the begimUf^, middle, 
or end of a word, when it stands in arsis, is lengthened 
by the stress of the voice thus laid upon it; provided 
that independent of the arsis, it has one clear time after 
satisfying hiatus. 

vn. Ihe following syllables therefore cannot stand 
in arsis : 

1. A short fined vowel in hiatus, unobviated by 
pause, and then but seldom. 

2. A short vowel which ends the first part of an 
open compound. 

There is a third class which are unwilling to stand 
in arsis, except where they are followed by a pause, or 
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are the last syHable of a proper name-*^ short final 
syUahle ending in a consonant^ before a vowel in begin* 
ning of next word. 

VIII. The foUowing monosyllables cannot stand in 
arsis before a vowel — li, oc, oZ, aJ, rol, raij rw, /iol, 
F0I9 roXf KfAf ovy Ay fic» rhvi 8v ; and the following very 
seldom — yap, rlc> fiiPf fiiv, kIv ; — 8^, fin, Ij, may when em* 
photic ; and in case of peculiar emphasis any of the 
others. The rule extends to the last syllables of IweIj 
oSroi, nroif and such like, and includes all monosyllables 
ending in a short vowel. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

REMARKS ON THE PRESENT TEXT IN REFERENCE TO 
THE ADMISSION OF THE DIQAMMA. 

69. These rules have been proved and explained al- 
ready, in my examination of those for which they are 
substituted. I hope they will be found consistent with 
common sense, and an enlarged and correct view of the 
general laws of verse ; I know they consist with Ho- 
mer's practice, and will apply to the whole range of 
Epic poetry. It has not fallen within the range of my 
subject to continue the search, and give rules for the 
late> poets, except so far as their usage affected our 
argument for the digamma, as in the consideration of 
hiatus ; to do so now, would exceed as well the intended 
limits of this tract, as its author's present stock of infor- 
mati9n; and my reader will doubtless thank me for 
postponing any thing I could say, although an exami* 
nation of the Lyrics, especially in reference to arsis, 

N 
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and the laws dependent on it, would, I am persuaded, 
much corroborate the general view I have taken, and 
while it threw light on Epic verse, would receive much 
in return. My present business is, however, with Ho- 
mer, and particularly with his digamma; and if the 
caviller be not yet convinced of the necessity of admit- 
ting it, with the power of a consonant, in the Msonian 
numbers, may I request him to open any part of his 
Iliad or Odyssey, (or Hesiod and the Hymns if he has 
a mind,), and test it and my rules together ; meantime 
taking it for granted that the unbiassed reader is wil- 
ling to admit the main points at least, if not all, of what 
I have as yet brought forward, I shall guard the 
younger student against falling into the opposite ex- 
treme, of pushing our digamma too far; and, through 
a well grounded opposition to the views of those who 
would force Homer's lines always to reject it, gliding 
into the equally uncritical, and perhaps more pedantic 
mistake, of attempting to force them always to accept it. 
70. That the use of it in Homer's time had begun to 
fluctuate, is a supposition so reasonable in itself, so abun- 
dantly borne out by its marked decline in, and almost 
departure from, the succeeding poets of the Epic lan- 
guage, and so triumphantly supported by a comparison 
with the unsettled state of almost all the forms then 
in use ; that I do not well see how one can find fair ob- 
jection to any line, or any word, merely in the fact of 
its opposing the digamma ; he might as well, to my 
view, refuse to admit every dative plural which did not 
end in -£o-(/i, or every second aorist which was without 
reduplication. Such a course seems to me not only, in 
every sense of the words, unnecessary and false, but in 
every sense impracticable, and must be partial and in- 
consistent. We cannot surely, with any show of reason, 
try to force it into the beginning of all digammated 
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words^ without also inserting it in the middle and end, 
and this will involve such a thorough overhauling, not 
only of the roots^ but of the whole range of formations 
of verbs, adverbs, substantives and adjectives, in all 
their ramifications, as, however interesting and valu- 
able, as far as our knowledge or even our ingenuity 
will carry us, will, I fear, be soon found beyond the 
reach of both. And suppose we had perfect knowledge 
of all these from the beginning, their most ancient 
forms, and every successive change which passed over 
them; and further stiU^ suppose we knew the exact 
period of each change, yet the present controversy 
would be but Uttle altered : we would indeed be able to 
exclude some forms as un-Homeric, but undoubtedly 
this must be admitted widi regard to most, that the 
same form is not invariably used ; for instance, because 
we have jieviut as a future, and must acknowledge it 
genuine, are we therefore to condemn as spurious, 
opaw and Kvptno ? We are forced to admit the genitive 
ao, must we therefore exclude -ecu? we acknowledge 
-oFo, must we therefore banish -ov ? so with irXiw and 
irXBtu), so with hpeito and icplFmi, so with Scaiicw and 
idicu), so with FocKoc (or, more correctly, Rkoc) and 
o7icoc9 so perhaps with 'n^ifil and h/jli. Unless we can 
put Homer before the digamma, incipient or formative, 
(radical or servile,) along with the other once integral 
parts of the language, had begun, or else after they had 
ceased to change ; it is not only unreasonable in theory, 
but will be found impossible in practice, to fix an un- 
varying code for his language ; every step of every 
change came on by degrees, the softer form gradually 
insinuating itself, and gradually supplanting its more 
harsh predecessor ; the younger members of the com- 
munity, most probably, displayed their superior taste 
and good breeding, by adopting the newest fashions in 
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their language as well as their habilimentSi while the 
old people preferred the substantial speech and antique 
style of tailoringy to which they had always been accus* 
tomed. During the period of change then, different 
forms must have been in common use ; and if any thing 
would blend them, certainly the variety requisite for a 
long poem made it most proper, and most necessary, to 
use as many, particularly of the more ancient, as was 
compatible with the dignity of Epic style. 

71. However, this is a mistake into which but few» 
comparatively, are apt to fall, because to do so requires 
some information, while its opposite requires fume ; and 
before students know enough to make it, they generally 
have learned sufficient to avoid it. To raise a hue and 
cry against such a thing as the digamma, and to bring 
some show of plausible arguments to support the oppo* 
sition, is easy enough ; and it is easier still to find a host 
of followers among those who are glad to find an excuse 
for their ignorance ; I have heard of a student who had 
not read the special rules of syllogisms, because Mr. 
Walker says, in his commentary, that the Chapter con- 
taining th^m might be wholly omitted. But it is not 
likely that many will run into the extreme of digamma- 
tizing, without having first examined, at least to some 
extent, the arguments in its support, and the words 
which once owned it a letter of their orthography* 

Yet one noble scholar has made this mistake; I 
write the name of Payne Knight with the very highest 
respect, and though I cannot agree with him on some 
paints of even prime importance, I think he shows more 
scholarship where he is wrong, than those who difier 
from him when they are right, (ut mea vineta caedam). 
To enter here into a discussion of any of the points on 
which his learning and research into antiquity led him 
beyond the bounds of more sober sense, would be quite 
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unnecessary ; his mistakes are not likely to do much 
harm but what will shortly cure itself. It were well 
for students of Homer that they made more frequent 
use of his excellent prolegomena; though they will 
find it necessary to withhold their assent from much that 
he advances, as in his alleged differences between the 
Iliad and Odyssey, &c., the work will richly repay the 
trouble of an attentive perusal, and direct the ingenuity 
of the student into many a useful channel, by following 
which he may gain improvement to himself, and perhaps 
strike out what will be of benefit to the world. 

72. Mr. Knight, my reader is aware, published an 
edition of Homer, into the text of which he inserted 
the digamma, as he believed it to have been spoken by 
the poet himself ; and of course was obliged to alter so 
largely that few have had the hardihood to follow him. 
In consequence, a reproach has lain upon our digamma^ 
as a thing which must necessarily entail the greatest 
encroachments upon the present text ; and undoubtedly 
if we wish to have Homer^s lines as Homer spoke them, 
we shall alter them much from their present shape, but 
not for digamma only, we must alter for almost every 
formation, and perhaps introduce ^ and 9, which, as I 
think, is quite impracticable. The language of Homer, 
till it became fixed in writing, altered very much as 
the language of his reciters : and there is little doubt, 
but that the Alexandrian critics,, who reduced it to 
nearly the shape we have it, and Aristarchus particu- 
larly, took the Ionian versions for their standard, while 
the Argive and Cretan SiopOw<retg, it is not improbable, 
approached more nearly to the original form; these 
being lost irrecoverably, we can scarce do more than 
guess at some of the changes, except where the metre 
directs us, for, as even Knight himself allows, this has 
been, to a surprising extent, preserved. We will do 
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well then, I think, to make its requirements the limit of 
our emendations, and even here to proceed widi caution; 
it is well to err on the safe side. His metre has been 
more injured by endeavours to supply the gaps which 
the loss of his digamma left;, than perhaps from all 
otlier causes put together, so it will not seem unreason- 
able that if any alterations be made, a large proportion 
will be in reference to it. I shall just state how far I 
think we may go with safety, choosing, as I said, to err 

on the safe side. 

I. Of conflicting readings, ceteris paribus^ these are 
to be preferred which favour F as a consonant. 

II. The V eipeKutrriKov, having been only inserted by 
editors to supply the seeming deficiency of a consonant, 
is to be omitted before digammated words, at least in 
thesis K 

III. Whenever the present text will admit digamma 
with a very slight change, such as the dropping a su- 
perfluous particle, supplying an elided, or dropping a 
repeated vowel, (as in Fi^ccv for iSlciv, Flirccrcri for 
hrUtrtn,^ I should recommend its being done^. 

IV. We should not be afraid of having instances of 
what I call ^' position power," that is the digamiha ex- 
ercising the power of a consonant, in making long a 
short syllable in thesis, as P£icro()|F£iSoc apioTB* So I 
should prefer reading ig instead of eic in such places 

* This will add about 680 to the number of 2518 in which we have seen 
digamma prevents hiatus ; and if we drop the same v 'e^eX. in arsis, we 
shall treble our fifty-nine instances of arsis 1, as xoXcurotlin Pivkltaai for 
"fftv Ptwktffffu I should mention that those places which oppose digamma 
merely on account of this v i^eX. I have not reckoned in my estimate of 
eighteen to 1000 lines, nor of course in Hesiod or the Hymns. 

^ This would reduce the number of places which oppose digamma in 
Homer to less than three-fourths of their present number, and add a const* 
derable proportion to our present instances of hiatus 1, arsis 1, and the other 
powers of the digamma. 
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as |at^ halptav ug \fiOvoc — | A\p €ic|RXiov, or Ik instead 
of £^, in such places as \Kairv6c i\wv iK\fa<mog\ 

Much farther than these simple alterations I do not 
think we can safely go, in our attempts at restoring the 
digamma. Alterations so as to have a short syllable in 
arsis, which Professor Dunbar is so fond of^ should not 
be made unless we have very good critical grounds for 
each change ; and I do not believe these will warrant 
us in making so many as 100 emendations in the two 
poems, and very many of these will be doubtful enough. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

REMAINING INSTANCES OF HIATUS EXAMINED. 

73. In hiatus too, we should be cautious not to make 
forcible emendations, for the position being granted or 
established that the digamma was fluctuating in Ho- 
mer's time, we cannot, I think, fairly confine ourselves 
to a limited number of words, and say, we will admit 
these to be digammated, and no others ; our means of 
ascertaining what words before Homer's time, or in- 
deed at any period of the language, were digammated 
are utterly inadequate ; and as we are consequently left 
to discover them from his own usage, several decided 
instances of hiatus before any word should make us 
hesitate before we pronounce it undigammated, no 
matter how frequently it would reject an incipient con-- 
sonant — ^and when, as in the case of two or three words 
I shall notice, the places requiring are more than those 

* These and similar alterations would increase our instances of ** position 
power" from forty-four to 300 or 400. 
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which refuse the digamma, I think there can be no rea- 
sonable ground of doubt ; particularly if any collateral 
evidence appear, such as afiinity to digantmated words 
— the authority of any old monuments, or Latin de- 
rivatives. It would be tedious to collect the 231 in- 
stances of hiatus 1. But I shall make a few more 
general observations on them, when I have illustrated 
what I have said, by bringing forward the seventy-five 
instances of hiatus 2, which will afford a fair spe- 
cimen of the alterations I wish. 

74. I.— In five places, II. O, v. 522, P, vv. 11, 23, 
40, and 59, TlavOov, which appears in the text, as geni- 
tive of HavOooQ, (father of Euphorhus,) is to be made 
HavBoov ; I know no reason for IlavOov, except to 
disturb the metre ; the nominative is UavOoog, the accu- 
sative IlavOoov, and the patronymic UavBoi^riQ. 

It. — ty\ti oBvoivTi in six places is to be attributed 
to the digamma ; the reading was tyxii, which Heyne 
altered, in order to avoid hiatus ofashorl vowel, as Dun- 
bar does to avoid that of a long/ and as tyj(ta o^votvra 
occurs, E, 568, tyxea seems less consistent of the two ; 
in two out of every three places the word occurs, it is 
in direct hiatus, which is more than can be said of many 
undisputed words in Heyne's list. The following sen- 
tence occurs in Buttmann's Lexilogus (on 0o|oc, which 
critics derived from o^vq, with a digamma.) " But 
against the digamma there is one great objection, that 
no trace is any where to he found of the word o^ue 
having had it, neither in Homer, where the word oc- 
curs so often, nor in any cognate form whatever, nor in 
a dialect, nor in any language more distantly related." 
Now if oluQEic he from u^vg, I think these seven instan- 
ces constitute a fair objection to the statement — if not, 
but from it^vn (which is taken absolutely for a spear, 
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like /xBXttii Damtn^ in verbd) on what grounds can any 
one deny me the digamma ? 

III. For U6vTf>v ^iKaploio, Bj 145^ Dunbar reads 
n6vTov T* 'Ifcap^oio, and labours to make oul a distinc- 
tion between iroi/roi; in this line, and Oa\atT<ra in the 
preceding ; to no purpose ; had he looked further into 
his Homer he would have found a similar metrical for- 
mula Kaipri 'iKaptoio (the nominative, or KotSp^ the da- 
tive) In no less than fourteen places of the Odyssey — the 
word 'Ifcapeoc very seldom occurs elsewhere, and on 
these grounds I demand a digamma for it ; so that we 
have already reduced our seventy-five places to forty- 
nine. 

IV. Bead aiSoC for acSci;, B, 162, with Knight and 
Dunbar, and insert an apostrophe after m^ta in IK 9, 
146, and after "Hpw, Od. S, 175. 

V. Instead of rpu the contracted, read rpki the open 
form in 11. P, 663, as also Zlsi for ^st, T, 362 ; unless 
we ascribe the first place to pause, 

VI. Instead of atavXa in three places, Odyssey B, 
232, and £, 10, and in another place I cannot now 
remember, read the more Homeric form aritrvXa, 

vii. Adopt avT instead of av in Odyssey A, 383, 
and B, 382. 

VIII. I should say, take the same course with T6v 
S" ai 'lSo/i£v€vc, IL A, 265, but that tyx^f' iSo/icv^oc, 
occurs in 11. ff, 117, shewing the digamma of FtSov. 
I should be more incUned to alter air' into av before 
'lSo/u€VEvc* (See note on section 31.) 

IX. Read hi for ev, II. £, 215, and our number is 
reduced to thirty-six. 

X. 2^, six is digammated in II. B, 270, T&iv Foi Fi^, 
and any one who objects I refer to the Her. tab. which 
exhibits Ci^ E^riKovra for c^ i^aKOvra, sex sexaginta^ 
see chap. 21, 18. . I am of opinion that the same is to be 

o 
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said o(aWo}p, on the authority of II. U, 226, O, 641, 
and Odya. B, 57, and P. 536. [Without doubt Heyne 
was mistaken when he said that cikoi, cedOy rejects the 
digamma^ which Bentley had digammated before him, 
and I suspect Thiersch does now ; but a reference to 
the following passages puts it beyond any objections, — 
II. K, 238; O, 718; and in hiatus 1, H. X, 459; 
Q, 100; Odys. A, 514; N, 143, &c. Drop the r be- 
fore it in M, 48, and read fiii instead of /unr , in A, 509, 
both which are, in my opinion, decided improvements, 
adding much to the energy of both passages, and there 
will be scarcely a place to oppose it in all Homer : on 
the authority of Bentley and Thiersch I did not regard 
this c£K(ti, cedo, an undigammated word, and these in- 
stances are not reckoned among the seventy-five.] 

XI. Read by Tmesis, '£ic firipov Ftpvaai, for Mnpov 
i^epvtraiy II. £^ 666, which will prevent hiatus, violation 
of digamma (in e^Fe/o. for IkFe(>.) and spondaic incision. 
Exactly similar is the emendation in K, 505, 'Ek./ou/ioi) 
fBpvcrai — ^and Odys. F, 123, 'Ek ke^voi; 70VOC Ifrtn for 
Kdvov iicyov6g i<r(ru 

XII. In E, 898, ^Qg 0aro Koi liaifiov* avdyu ii/o-aa- 
9aiy there is a ' him ' understood, and I think Homer 
said it, avojyei F' lfi<ra<rdai, see section 43 ; this will also 
explain Odys. T, 194, and Q,, 270, sc. eu P'l^alvtaaa^ 
and a Q, 578, KiS 8' iirl St^Ppov F' eUav. 

XIII. II. A, 484, read ataawv iyx^i Fc^ afivviro, for 
F(^|£7X€'» which has a spondaic incision; and so has 
S, 340, TEv^Ec MKfimc, read atricfiaag tbvK^i ; so in P, 
734, read ai^ag irp6aa(M), and in ^, 191, 'Ajit^l irtpX 
(ncfiXy, unless any one can propose better, or in the 
last but one chooses IIpocrcrodEv aiKag ; but transposition 
is a decided improvement to I). ^, 441, which, without 
its aid, has, I may say, no caesura at all, 'AXX^ ov fiav 
ovS* &g arep &pKOv oi(rg aeffXov ; read therefore opKOv 
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arep — add Odys. T, 201, ^taratrOai aa, for eia tfrraaOai ; 
and we have reduced the seventy-five to twenty. 

XIV. II. O, 16, ov jicoy o78', d avTB, supply the elided 
a, as pause enables us to do legitimately — ^in 2, 193, read 
£t lifi ap* AiavTog " unless of course, as you know, that 
of Ajax," — ^in T, 56, read ijr,' (certainly, for fl, and in' 
Odys. A, 207, Siir for Si), unless any one prefers to 
leave the hiatus as intentionally expressive of the 
wonder and admiration Minerva feigns — but better 
read S^r . 

XV. Odys. A, 134, Aiiwvd^ aSriaeiev. It appears 
strange, that amid all the discussion on the words 
aSiw, aSfjKorcC) &c,, the metre of this line has never 
been brought forward, especially as it so strongly cor- 
roborates the conclusion come to by scholars. Butt- 
mann and others satisfactorily demonstrate the verb to 
be a contraction for atySlco from FijSvc^ and the metre 
of this line demands a resolution of the contraction ; 
it must be read Adirvd^ a\FriSfi\(reuv» 

XVI. Odys. A, 718, for 'AXX' &p' Itt' ov8ov I?e, read, 
oXX' 8y* ap ov^ov itr I^c, which is better connected ; and 
for au\ ^fiara iravra, A, 468, read aUl Itt' ; T, 174, -oc, 
Koi IvviiKovra, read -o£ r€, fcac, and insert t after tv in 
II. Q, 269 ; change the position of the r in Odys. H, 
70, I? avrot; r ^AXkivooio, and for Ik t avrov ; and for 
ayavog, koL ffiriog, ib. B, 230, read re, fcai. 

XVII. Odyssey, T, 590, oi /io7| virvog is to be re- 
ferred to F, (or '^^, compare sopor, somnus, and EngL 
sleep,) the word occurs in hiatus I, two or three 
times, as does also inro, to which it is akin ; any one 

may make it, if he pleases, ovSe fxoi virvog; instead 
of rov, Odys. F, 140, read rlvog, for which rov stands ; 
and rol aifii, ib. K, 271, belongs to F or '?^, according to 
the taste of the reader. 

The remaining six I transcribe for some one else to 
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alter ; that they are illegitimate I dare say few will 
question. Professor Dunbar at least will not, but as the 
emendations are not so obvious I shall propose none. 

a. Tij? juLfi ftot iraripag voff 6)Lc|o(p| Svdco rifiy. 11. A, 410. 

b. Tbv 8* 6 yfpijjv 06X|ac £v| vrpttfuv fiS' arfraXXcv. 11, 191 . 

c. 'Qq 8' ev 6\v€tp(!^\ ov Svvarai t^^iyovra See5ic£iv. X, 199. 
rf. "Oaera Sc iSfcricovloSpa KarfUfiaSfoco irlXovrot. ^,431. 
e. TijXoflcv £? 'Att^ijc 70^1 »?C i"*?! oSnva FoISa. Od. N. 25. 
jT. No>jLia |^v0a kclL tvOa icaicaJv tjiiraiog aXfirriQ. <I>, 400. 

Perhaps the last might be resolved No>juaa, as laa — 
indeed none of them may prove intractable in better 
hands ; particles might be inserted with advantage in 
some of the others, as ap', in No. 2, * ut scis,^ in Nos. 3 
and 5, ^utfit;'^ perhaps No. 1 would permit the 
reading avvdeo, and No. 3, "Qg rig 6dp<^ ev ov, &c. 
But I am not very anxious to be able to amend all 
these places, I think it is abundantly evident that the 
digamma does clear away this difficulty, and that the 
seventy-five places left behind need not alarm us ; out 
of those sixty-nine in which I have ventured my opinion, 
thirty-one are explained by a direct reference to the 
digamma, and are, therefore, to be added to the 238 we 
have already, (see sec. 6.) 

75. And, as I have said, similarly mild alterations 
will reduce the instances o( hiattis 1, to forty, or fifty at 
most ; and many of these I should not wish to alter ; 
indeed I should feel some misgivings regarding 100 of 
them ; not on account of the violence of the alteration, 
but as to the propriety of changing them at all. When 
we see such instances as that I have noticed in Hfit or 
in o^voeig, or eXirriv ; or again, what I shall notice of 
iftogy that upwards of twenty times ^ there is hiatus be- 

^ I once, thought this, connected with the Latin fneus, pointed to another 
form fitbQf like Ttbs, ^^^s — ^has any one good grounds of objection ? 
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fore it— or the class of words a/uaj aoXkieg, ofwg, ofKjjXi^, 
o/xiXo^y iwcuov^ biraZw^ that each has two or more hia* 
tuses before it, and compare them with " FOMA, i. e. 
ofirj (pofiii), on an inscription of Orchomenus/* Chap. 
21,49 ; or hiatus several times before vXiy, and compare 
this with the Latin si/lva ; when we see all these, I re* 
peat, and such as these, it is very hard for us to say 
whether the violations of metre in the present text are 
not to be attributed to the loss of digamma, or some 
other consonant, rather than the carelessness and igno- 
rance of copyists. 

And there is another thing to be borne in mind about 
these hiatuses, that we know nothing almost of the forms 
of Homer's language, except what we learn from himself; 
and Thiersch well remarks that the -re of the second 
person plural of verbs appears to have lost a c^ (fts 
ifrrif lorlcy estiSf) that ipitrtraTe was ipvaaarBg — and that 
the dual termination -re (as avvox^X^'''^) 9 appears also 
shortened from -r€c> which he says would in some cases 
be a better reading ; and that the particle rl, compared 
with K€v, k{, appears to have been riv, rl ; observa- 
tions, the real weight of which cannot be shuffled; 
and the same might be said of the parts of nouns ; so 
that when I see twenty of the most stubborn hiatuses 
after the termination in -e of the dative singidar 
third declension, I begin to suspect that there must 
have been some different form of this ; to which some 
countenance is afforded by the long i of the Latin 
dative, the subscribed i of the first and second declen- 
sion in Greek, and more especially by a pecuUarity I 
shall mention in Chapter XIX., that those places where 
it is elided were ascribed by the ancients to Synizesis, 
in which form we have some instances still remaining 
in other writers, as Sappho. And again, when I 
see the close affinity in Homer between the pronouns 
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0C9 Vy Oy and 6, -q, to, if indeed they can be called dis- 
tinct words^ and find in some sixteen places avrap 6 in 
hiatus % I begin to suspect that Homer said avrap 6c ; 
and this is not at all opposed by \iwQ 6\ forming an 
entire foot very frequently^ such as \iwg 6\ TavO' wfy- 
fjLaivBs where the supposition that Homer said 6c sets 
all to rights. The Professor indeed reads &yt (from a 
conjecture of Bentley's) for the formula iwg 6, and is 
surprized at critics for not adopting it ; but there is a 
difficulty connected with both his and mine, which I 
do not see my way through, and he appears not to 
have seen at all. 6 is not the only strange thesis we 
have after ?wc — ^we have Zwc ?|ko£o, jcwc t|icovTo, and if 
I remember right jcwc i\y(i> somewhere in Theocritus. 
So perhaps Knight's suggestion of cFoc may turn out 
not so bad after all. However, as the Professor reads 
oye for 6, in one formula, \ia)g 6| ; he cannot object to my 
proposing 07' for 6 in another {avrap 6|, to please any 
one who rejects my suggestion of 6c* 

The examination of these 230 instances of hiatus 
will suggest to us numberless interesting and difficult 
questions, and may lead to the discovery of much 
that is new; and I hope that some of those who 
are competent will take it up — ^not forgetting to ex- 
amine whether eifii should have F or '^^, whether oloc 
was F/oc or qIoq — what were the oldest forms of the 
personal terminations of verbs, and casal endings of 
nouns, and how far every one had passed through its 
intermediate stages in Homer's time ; on all which, and 
a dozen^ questions of the kind, I know very little, but 
my own ignorance. 



• As aifrdp 6 iyvia. II. A, 334. avToLp 6 avTi, B, 105, &c. Compare 
section 20. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



SHORT SYLLABLE IN THESIS. 



76. It remains now to say a few words on Synizesis^ Cae-^ 
sura^ and the phenomenon of a short syllable in thesis^ 
which being performed^ 1 shall spare my reader any 
further trouble for the present ; his patience must be 
well nigh exhausted ; and I have only to state in apo- 
logy^ that when I commenced^ I had no intention of 
writing more than a few pages ; but finding my opinions 
to clash with very high authorities^ both in this country 
and on the Continent^ I have been necessitated to go 
into the evidence at large. 

To begin then with the last-mentioned of these 
three points : — Thiersch says, " Even in the thesis a 
short syllable occasionally stands between two long. 
In this case we cannot suppose a production of the syl- 
lable, there being no grounds for such a license, but 
merely a want of the second syllable in thesis, which is 
partly concealed by the long syllable preceding and 
following," — which is about as much as to say, that we 
cannot possibly consider it lawful, but may partly slur 
it over. I have before expressed my conviction that 
this appearance of a trochee in the Homeric line, is 
owing either to corruption of the text, or our ignorance 
of the ancient forms of the language, or both combined 
— and an examination of one old form, that of the geni- 
tive second declension, furnished us with a satisfactory 
explanation of a class the most numerous, and perhaps 
most puzzling to be met with in Homer. We have 
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seen that the old genitive was "oFo^ and follow Payne 
Knight in ascribing to it |aXa|oii % 'lX(|ov, *A(ncXnir(ov, 
ayptoVf ^liplrov, aveptoVf o/lcouov, *Ai6Xov, originally 
aXaoFOf 'lX(oFo, &€• 

II. The class second in importance comprehends 
such instances as Ilacra roi ItrO' viro\Se^L\ri9 II. I, 73; 
in the words vwo\iiK(\^i aiso\fiiaTi\iif lartti (nominative 
and dative,) KaKOipytrig, aepytric, vir^pn<TtriVf vTr€()|oirX/|- 
yau As in the former case we were led to seek the diffi- 
culty in the form of the genitive, from this being the 
sole point of mutual agreement; we are here by the same 
reasoning pointed to the i penultimate of the first declen* 
sion, for in this and in no other point do they coincide, 
and no where else can we find our explanation. Spitz- 
ner very sensibly conjectures that this i was common, 
a suggestion which it will be hard to find good grounds 
for rejecting. How are we to learn the quantities of 
syllables in Epic language? of course by the usage of 
the Epic poets ; does any one know a better, nay, any 
other way? and if that be made the standard, the doubt 
will be, not whether this penultimate i may be long, 
but, at least in some of the individual words before us, 
whether it may be short. 

III. The formula £o>c 6 has been noticed already — 
adopt Payne Knight's iFoc 6, or rather, attenuated c7oc 
6, as, all points considered, the most consistent — (I 
should wish the Professor to tell us how '* IPoc & forms 
an amphimacer or cretic foot?") This of course ex- 

* This occurs two or three times in Odyssey, in the formula Mavrio^ AXaov, 
beginning a verse, and seems to have caused a great deal of trouble to com- 
mentators. Hermann reads Mavr^oc, which introduces an objectionable 
instance of arsis production. (Rule VI., case 8, compare section 38.) 
Thiersch appears to consider iM^i/rt] the unlawful foot, against which lies, 
not only its inexplicability, but the objection to Hermann's. Spitsner scans 
MdvTioe \&\d\ov, without explanation, but seeming to consider the diffi- 
culty settled, by stating where it occurs. 
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{>Iains l(oc tKoto, and I'oic iyo), which I find is not in 
Theocr. but in Hoftier, Od. A, 90. 

4. "Aftipiog in two instances^ II. B, 230, and E, 612^ 
is considered by Thiersch an example of short in 
thesis. But before we assent to this^ We must see some 
place where the penult is shorty which will be bard to 
find ; why ntay we not hare ''A/i^Ioc &s well as S7oc> or 
ivSioQ (II. L, 725, Od, A, 450,) especially when it is so 
closely connected with 'A/u^Icov, supported by 'Qplwv, 
'YTTspioyv, and I shall add WvirrifoVf II. O, 169 (which 
also he calls a short in thesis). Nearly the same ap- 
plies to AI(opi}c in three places, B, 622, A, 517, P, 429. 
True, Virgil has Diores, but what is that to the pur- 
pose? the Attics say *Qpiwv, is therefore its penult 
to be short in Homer ? 

v. B.ead, fir^, 'EadAai, TetTtrapaKVKkoi, air* ovSeog 
6xXt<T(ytiav, Od. I> ^4*2, after analogy of TBfraapafioiovi 
TetrtrapaKovTaj &c. for TerpaicuKXot, which appears to have 
crept in from rerpaKUKkoVf II. Q^ 324. Second, lirKn-at' 
li^dQa for iin<rt&iiie&da, II. N, 238, with the Yeiietiaii ma- 
nuscript. Third, with Heyne, Si/; oi avtpXopiivi^ for a\p 
avepx^l^^^V* in II. A, 392 ; and Fourth, adopt his sug- 
gestion, \tvov iravavpoio PaXovregy for Xev|ov a|Xovr€, II. 
E, 487. 

VI. What Thiersch meant by adducing oXo^e and 
6X017 11^ n« A, 342!, and S^, 5, I cannot understand, as 
they are perfectly legitimate. No one can object to 
them on the ground of an insufficient thesis^ and the o 
legitimately stands in arsis, whether we read oXoin, 
6Xo>^, oXoFti, or use no F at all. He also mentions 
Oopfcvc av, 11. 6, 862, as if the last syllable of <P6pitvg 
were short, which is contradicted by Homer and the 
Prosodians. 

vii. IIvKva pwyaXiriv occurs two or three times, Od. 
N, 438, P, 198, S, 108, — wvKva is a syncopated form of 

p 
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TTUKiva, with which it is in every respect synonymous ; 
both words being used as well adjectively as adverbially. 
I would therefore read vviava patyaXhiv (the first syl- 
lable long in arsis.) 

vin. In II. Q, 755, Hecuba, addressing Hector's 

body, says, 

Srf 8* lirci I SAfro ^fnfxnv ravatiicR xaXm^ 
IloXXa pvaraZiffKt low vipi atifi irapoio, 

read — IloXXa ore /auara^caKev. 

IX. Perfectly similar is another formula— iroXXo 
\urfi6fjL€vogs found three times, and perfectly similar is 
the emendation I shall propose ; I transcribe the pas- 
sages, convinced that a glance at the context will es- 
tablish my point. In II. E, 357, it is said of Venus— 
"H Sc, yvifK epiirowa, KaaiyviiTOio ^tXoio 
IloXXa X£flr<ro/ilvi| xP^^^^f^''^^^^ W^^^ Imrovg. 
II. O, 368, of the river Xanthus— 

Avrap by ' "H/anv, 
IloXXa XiGToro/LCCvocy liTta irT€p6iVTa irpwnivda. 

n. *, 91, of Priam and Hecuba— 

*i2c Tijjye Kkalovre trpoaaviifniv ^fXov viov 
IloXXa Xinaofiivfo — 

In all which, IloXXa Fc \i<TiT6jn€voQ suggests itself so 
naturally, that I am sure my reader has anticipated 
me. I have no doubt of its being the correct reading — 
the digamma of F2 being lost, the pronunciation of I 
sank into the -Xa, TroXXa I XiGrGro/LC€voc,differing very little 
from, and in recitation easily merging into, 7roXXaXi(r<r(i- 
fievog : the construction of the sentences will then be re- 
gular, the usual government otXhcrofiai being an accusa- 
tive of the person, especially when it is accompanied by 
TToXXa; to take an example where two instances occur in 
the space of four lines, IloXXa di fuv Xiravtve yipu>v cTnri}- 
Xara Oivavg, II. I, 577 ; and again, v. 580, UoXXa Si 
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Tovyt KaalyvTirai Koi worvia fifgriip — *EW(iT(T0v9* . I have 
had, on several occasions, to re-introduce this accusative 
Pi, which appears to have been most unjustly treated 
since the loss of its initial consonant ; and may as well 
mention here, that I think it has in no few places, before 
digammated words, been supplanted by fxXv — for in- 
stance, in such expressions as 6ilipa juliv eiSc/?}, originally 
o^pa Fe FceScfti, where after the digamma was gone, 
oilfpa I EiSelri was unsightly enough, and readily admit- 
ted, nay Invited, the corruption. 

Perhaps some one may consider me inconsistent in 
having made these alterations in Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 
without offering any explanation of how the objection- 
able readings came into the text — I shall try to satisfy 
his curiosity. The Fi of iroXXa Fc \t<ra6/xBvog having 
been lost, along with or shortly after its digamma, 
iroXXa Xe(r<ro/LC€voc became familiar as a Homeric for- 
mula, to impugn the correctness of which would be to 
accuse Homer himself — and some one having omitted 
the <tI of No. 8, ttoXXq pvtrraZetTKBVy supported by its 
analogy, looked very Homeric indeed : and the same or 
similar gentlemen, not being exceedingly clear, (I sup- 
pose for lack of never having seen Dunbar's rules,) as to 
how, the first syllable of irvKivhgheing short, irvfciva could 
form a dactyl in TlvKiva payyakinvy cut short the contro- 
versy by proposing irvKva at once, and iroXXa Xiatrofxt' 
vog being adduced, put the truth of the emendation 
beyond all question ! 

X. 11. N, 212, ^HXfls icar'|J7vi5li,v fiefiXtifxlvog—this 
word (lyviriv) I digunmate ; the root of it is evidently 
Ftg 70VVOC— and the true reading of the line, I think, 
^UXOi Ka|ra fiylviriv /Sc/S. the final syllable of Kara in 
arsis, and the last two of fiyvvriv in synizesis, like 
SafclpvoiGr' Od. 2, 173, &c. An exactly similar instance 
occurs, IL $, 318, Ke/trcO' vir*\l\{f\oc KiKoikvpivoi, where 
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Bentley proposes 1X60^1, I suppose after the analogy 
of 'iXto^i, which is almost as good as avrcc^, from avrfoiv. 
The word occurs but this once in Homer, and the ety^ 
mology is acknowledged, from dXiio^ IXiw, which is a di- 
gammated word (Chap. XXI. 24, and XXII. 33). Why 
not then FiXvqj and the reading of the line KdireO' v\vq 
fiXvogi we may please ourselves iji calling the 
second foot either 4 dactyl, as there is no necessity for 
the first syllable of iXig being long, pr a spondee, pro- 
nouncing, like fiyv{tf}v, the two final syllables in syni<- 
zesis. 

XI. Since those who contend that irpiv is always 
short, read irplv y where it is found to constitute a 
whole thesis before a vowel, as II. 11, 322 ; the remain- 
ing instances of '^ short in thesis" are very few indeed-* 
two or three are something about the tot of them, an4 
these, as I cannot satisfy myself, either with a good 
emendation, or the necessity for amending them at all, 
put down for some one better qualified to pass judg- 
ment. 

Sot 8' av lyi) pi^u) j3ovv, 5v«v, cvpu/u^roiTTOv, 

II. K, 292. Od. r, 382. 

Ty S' Bin fxtv Topyi) ^Xocrvpujirig £<rr€^ava>ro 

II. A, 36. 
The Venetian manuspript indeed gives ^oSnri iroTvia 
"Hpii, II. 2, 357, but Heyne reads ^oCmiQ^ whiph I see 
no good reason to disturb. — The first line we could ea- 
sily alter by transposition, — /3ouv, ijwv, which by intro- 
ducing the most important caesura, will much improve 
the structure of the line ; unless we believe its present 
broken flow intended by the poet to fix attention on the 
/3oi;v, tI^vivj eifpvfilTiOTTov: in which case, even the liberty 
of a short in thesis may be allowed him, particularly 
when it is supported by pause ; hence I am very much 
inclined to leave it as it stands. 



Tbat this effect was intended in t\ie second line^ J 
haye no doubt ; the bpnrid form which was to be pic- 
tured forth, needed qo ordinary description — a verse of 
no ordinary flow ; and J can very well imagine the re- 
citajtion of this Une, with the unearthly gash after 
fiXoapptiing, prqducpg a terribly thrilling effect on the 
poe^'^ audience. It is, indeed, a splendid line; in 
ipy ppipion it nepd yield to none in either lUad of 
Odyssey— 

Ty S lirl fiiv Vopyi) (SXoirvpwiriQ etrrefltaviayro* 

That the hexameter line sometimes allowed a short for 
a long in the last thesis of the " bttcolica tome,^ is a 
wide spread notion ; I am very strongly opposed to it, 
except in such a case as this, where it has an evident 
design ; and we should be very slow indeed to admit 
any such latitudinarian principle. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



SYNIZPSIS. 



77. Synizesis, (or Synecphonesis,) is usually defined, 
the pronunciation in one syllable of two or more vowels, 
whose contraction is not expressed in writings as in 
-Xpvqii^ a\va flric?i|7rTpe|>, where the metre requires that 
the two final syllables of xpvGrlc^ be treated as one. 

Iliis i3 a liberty which occurs so much inore fre- 
quently in Homer than any other poet, that it may al- 
most be termed a Homeric peculiarity ; it is found, how- 
ever, in most Greek poets, but not in any Latin one 
that I can remember ; we have indeed, *^ fenuin" 
and " Jluviorum,*' pronounced as trissyllables in Virgil, 
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yet the principle on which they are so, I think, will he 
found fundamentally distinct from Synizesis. For this 
holds as a universal principle, that, in Synizesis one of 
the iwo syllables is lost altogether, and does not exercise 
any influence on the quantity of the other. That they 
not only do not form a proper diphthong, in which 
hoth vowels blend their distinct sounds, but that they 
do not even blend their quantity ; the vowel which is 
pronounced gains no addition in time, from having 
swallowed the other* This while it draws a line of de- 
marcation between Synizesis and the Virgilian exam- 
ples, in which the u of tenuia, and the i of fluiorum^ 
are not by any means lost, but are« on the contrary, 
used as consonants, {tenwia or tenvia, as, on the other 
hand, sylude for sytvae; and fluiyorum, as Veiiy Fe- 
jenteSf Alag, Ajax^ i and j continually interchanging,) 
will also, I hope, simplify the matter very much, by 
enabling us to resolve this Homeric diflScuIty into its 
first principles. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two heads, 
which, for convenience of reference, I shall call ** Syni- 
zesis 1, and 3.'* 

First — ^When the final vowel of one word is pro- 
nounced along with the incipient one of the next, as 
\a9Tipi 6\ir(a>QivS} — 18^ 'AvrijL(a|xo£0. 

Second — ^When both (or all) vowels are in the same 
word, as |xpv(rl(t> a\va, 

78. In pursuance, then, of my general canon, I say 
that Synizesis 1 is but an extension of hiatus. The final 
syllable being lost altogether, and the first syllable of 
the following word remaining in its own quantity. For 
in what cases do a final and an incipient vowel combine 
in Synizesis ? 

a. When the final syllable is short, as {atnipL 
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i. When it is one of the following monosyllables $> 
9» Sfj, firii eireif as ^ ovx^ iff^t ovv* 

c. A few instances where it is long or a diphthong, 
as €iXair(|vi|9 ^1 yal/Lcoc* 

a. It is of the first importance to remark, that the 
quantity of the second, the incipient, vowel still remains 
shorty so that it gains no addition from the i. To 
all appearance this case is not an extension of hiatus, 
but hiatus itself; and so modern editors have begun to 
elide the final syllable ; this course, while not at all 
opposed to the view I have taken, as it is but carrying 
into practice my principle, has, I think, been hastily 
adopted, and will be found to argue a very one-sided 
view of the matter. Almost every instance of this case 
which I have met, is when the final vowel is i of the 
dative singular, third declension, of which I have before 
noticed a peculiarity, that about twenty of our most 
stubborn instances of hiatus 1 are after it; now com- 
bining this with the other fact that antiquity is unani- 
mous in ascribing to synizesis not hiatus, those places 
which need its elision, we discover the old belief, that 
this -I, dative of the third declens. sJtould not be elided; 
and here we ground our distinction between hiatus mA 
synizesis in case a, — the former is when the final vowel 
is one usually elided, the latter its extension to those 
not usually elided. 

But lest any one may be inclined to deny to my 
statement, (that in Synizesis one syllable is lost entirely,) 
the benefit of this case, pleading the eUsion which is 
found in the present text ; I shall produce an example 
or two which appear to have escaped the notice of our 
innovators. In Odyssey O, 316. we find Sm OIXoicv — 
now according to the moderns themselves, the fined syU 
table of &m cannot be elided, or is not 2ri, but &rs ; and 
modems have also assented to the dictum of Aristar- 
chus, that $i\(o is not Homeric, so that even upon their 
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own showing we must read \om c0f[Xoi£v. Another 
excellent instance occurs in Sappho 1, 17, \Kwti ^fi^ 
/Aa|Xi<rr' — ^and, I dare say, those whotse reading fa^s been 
more comprehensive will remember others; however, 
these are sufficient for my argument, and coupled With 
the ascription by the ancients to synizesis ota(nlpi iiroi- 
pivi^f 6(>|vf0i '0Si;|(r€vc9 etc. I think reprobate the change 
introduced by our modern editors, while they fhlly justify 
my claim to *c<ise cC^ and my explanation of it as an extent 
sion of hiatus. 

79. b. This scarce needs a remark. In extending the 
power of hiatus, so that monosyllables ending in a long 
vowel, should be treated as other final syllables which 
end in short ones, we are so fully borne out by the 8tfa 
rule, that I cannot anticipate any objection, rol and 
juLol are sometimes found to suffer elision ; these also I 
would ascribe to synizesis. 

c. Nor can this present atny difficulty. Does it ap- 
pear at all unreasonable to day, that dthough hiatus 
would be satisfied in Greek by the loss of one time, it 
is sometimes permitted to swallow t#o, especially in tlie 
earlier poets, when, the language being in process of 
formation, its usages could not bef eitpecfed to have at-' 
tatned so fixed a character, as they afBetwards ac- 
quired ? — and here we trace the connexion of the Latin 
usage, eliding the whole final syllable, whetber it be 
long or short. I shall quote a few examples *— 'A<Tj3^flr|- 

* *Y<£c l\inf &KVfi6\pt^, II. 2, 458, is also correct, the editors who printed 
l/i* unintentionally hit on the correct explanation ; if they had satisfied them- 
selves with explaining, without proceeding to alter, all would have l^een 
well, bat consistency demands that We either alter none or all; the lattef 
would be impracticable, so best Udopt the former. Heyne here reads jvl' 
tnf\ imv/topt^ ; he wujust as far astray, for the i dative should not be 
elided, more than the ^ : however, suppose vU the correct form, it will give 
me another instance df case a, \vXi tfiip\ dtKVfidptp, In Hesiod, Kjoy. 6i0, 
iLpyaXky o^h, we may either call synizesis l,e, &pya\^\fi ovSi; orSyni- 
sesis 2, b, \dpyaKifi\ oide, e being lost and i) dhortenedi exsictly its in %p'v- 
vif iL\vaf &c. 
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rw oi^ vl\hv, II. P, 89 ; EIXairrlv»| iji ya\noc, Od. 23&. 
'0/9/c>a|v<ii^ aldi\pog, Sappho^ 1^ 1 1 : and I should ^d, th^ 
#hoIe class of those which show the diphthong -ai eli- 
ded, as IfiovXopL l|yai, for ||3oiiXo/i(u l\yi}. — Is it ntot evi- 
dent now, in th^se three cases, that tlie final sylkble is 
elided in pr onun ciation, whether we elide it in wri- 
ting or not? Sri ^AvrifiixotOf Srj a^vei6rato^9 differ not at 
all in sound from 8' ^Avrif^axoio^ S' a^vctoraroc, ai^d the 
only use of writing dfi is for distinction. So I say that the 
final vowel is lost altogether, and that therefore Synize- 
sis I is but an extension ofHUiitus* 

80. And equally simple shall we fii^ Synizesis 2. 
The possible cases are four, whei^ the vowels are — 

a. Two short, as |Si| (nj^tag alTroo'^^XECE 1^ . . 

b. A short and a lolig,as \ivvi6p\yviaiy^^^^^^^^' 

c. A long and a she^t, as ("Hpomc laXX > .„ . . 

rf. TVo long, as |/3o<5iH 8* j- illegitimate. 

And reverting to my first principle that one of the 
two syllables is lost altogether ; I say thai Synizesis of 
two syllables in the same word, differs not metrically 
froni syncope of one of thein. — ^Which of the two ? I 
hope I shall be able to shew that the first is always lost, 
and this while it will constitute cases c and d illegiti- 
mate, will enable us to analyze the matter still farther, 
and we shall fmd that Synizesis 3, as well as Synizesis 
1, is a kind of extension of hiatus. We hate seen that 
usually id Greek the quantity of A vowel or diphthong 
is not affected by its being followed by another vowel in 
the same word, (Rule iv.,) but iii this liberty appear the 
traces of a contrary usage, the analogy for which, as I 
before remarked, is found in " Vocalem breviant, alia 
subeunte, Latini." 

a. Here also innovations upon the text have made 
it very difficult to find examples ; some, however, re- 
mained tiH very lately— S^ (r^cac aTroa^/iXcif, which 

Q 
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was a disputed reading for II. E^ 567, in the time of 
Eustathius, is given even by Seberus: Heyne made it 
a^acs which is a very suspicious word ; no where else 
is it found in Homer ; tx^ag is once, Od. B, 237. 2^ac 
yap rrapOifitvoi, but as a^cac occurs at least twenty 
times in formulae exactly similar, as aXXa| a^Bag ico(r{/ui}(r£. 
II. B, 704, etc. I think consistency would insert it there 
also. However, if any person be so ungracious as to re- 
fuse me <r^6acon the pretext of insufficient testimony, I 
shall remind him that Eustathius, (whose authority is 
here the more to be relied on, because he was himself op- 
posed to ff^cacy) quotes from later poets ni|Xia8a,(-K.'^,) 
and aAXa Tfov, (-^v/,) Thie. § cxlix. So these I expect 
vindicate my claim, and prove that in ctise *d* the first 
vowel is lost altogether. Those instances in which the 
second vowel being naturally short is lengthened either 
by arsis, as \pid ScelXetifrEaOac, II. Y, 263 ; or by position, 
as fca{ra cr^eacl yap, H. B, 366, come under next case. 

81.4. In this evidently the first is dropped, as xpv- 
aii^y pronounced Xf^vvc^i. This is intuitive^ but (to use a 
btdt) PROOF will be found in the fact, that this ci> is 
made short by the loss of one time in hiatus, ypv^it^ 

a\va aKffirTpiij^* 

c. This case would spoil my view completely, but it 
so happens that almost all the instances have been dis- 
posed of already in Chapter V. while we were con- 
sidering the Professor's second rule. It is a proof of 
the truth of mathematical conclusions, that different 
processes bring out the same results — comparing small 
things with great, the same should apply here. Our 
instances are, a, S^iioc; 4, ^m; e, 'EwoXfcu; e/, ''Hpcuoc^ 
to which Thiersch, with much fickleness, adds, e, toIoq 
and oT.oQ. o. With regard to the first, I repeat with 
more confidence the suggestion made in a note on 
section 22, that from SaFoc, came Saioc, SaToc, and 
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Si}oc (without i subscript, ai being softened in pronun- 
eiation to ?}) ; whoever dislikes this, may have Professor 
Dunbar's Syog, which will answer the metre, but not 
the analogies of formation ; and whoever rejects this 
too, may cut short farther controversy by applying syni- 
zesis to the two last, not the two first syllables, which will 
make it a legitimate instance of case 6, as trvlpog Sri\ioio 
OAlpcrpo. II. B, 415. b. With ^ia. Od. E, 266, 1, 212, 
either of the last two courses may be taken, as it is the 
last foot of a line, c, '£|i;vaXce^ avSpcc^ovry, has 
puzzled the commentators a good deal. Heyne reads, 
'£|vvaXf|c|> \Bpei\<jt6vTyf which, Donnegan says, clears 
away all difficulty from the metre ; in this he is mis- 
taken, for aphaeresis in Hoiher is not lawful, (Thier. § 
ciiXV. 2.) However Heyne grazed it, he divided the 
feet aright, though his ex planation is wrong ; restore 
the a, and we have |-<^ avSpBi\f a legitimate instance of 
"Stfnissesis 1, c." rf. For ''Hpwoc, Od. Z, 303, read"H/oooc, 
like alStoQ, alSoog : whoever wishes to know how I 
would account for the long penult, may form a tolerably 
good guess by reading the note on section 27. e, roTocy 
and oloc I have explained, (section S4, and note,) and do 
not think that this review of Synizesis at all tends to 
contradict my former statement, that roioc ^h £v Tro\i\fii^f 
is more consistent with its nature than Thiersch's 
ToioQ ta\ Iv TToXljue^, independently of his mode intro- 
ducing an incision, mine a caesura. (See next Chapter.) 
d. This also would be illegitimate, I say ** would be" 
for we have scarce an instance. Hesiod has |j3ovXT}a£| Ss, 
£, 647, but two of the best manuscripts read jSovXeai, 
which reduces it to case 6 ; this of course confirms 
Dunbar's reading of |j3lj3X6ai| in j3lj3Xijat oi8' aXco i/, 
althbugh we could well enough divide it j3ej3Xi}|ai ovS' 
a\i\ov. II. A, 380, "Synizesis l,c." Reader, please your- 
self! 
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I have had occasion to use the term *^ paratheM^ 
once or twice, and the more advanced student will give 
me leave to inform his junior what it means : I should 
have told him before. — ^\¥ords are compounded in two 
ways — either a change is made in the termination of the 
first word, so that it would not make sense by itself, as 
in alx/'^-aXftfriOCy for aIxMy*"^<<^^c — tiiis is the more com- 
mon mode, and is called synthesis: or else the two 
words are just set in juxta position, without change, as 
Sopi'$npaTog^ this is called paratkesis. This distinc- 
tion it is necessary to bear in mind with regard to the 
accent, for some adjectives in parathesis retain th^ 
own accent, while in synthesis they follow the general 
rule (of putting it as near as possible to the accent syl- 
lable of the first word): thus SovpiKkvrog ri}XcicXvroc 
are in p^ratkesis, but roSoicXvroc in syndkesis. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CiESURA AND SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON ARSIS. 

82. After entering so fully into the principle and 
laws of arsis, my readers will not, I hope, be Hkely to 
fall into a common error of confounding k with casura, 
and attributing to the latter, that power to lengthen short 
syllables, which we have seen belongs to the former. 
Arsis we have described as the musical beat of the 
metre, totally independent of, though exercising an 
important influence upon, the pronunciation of the 
words : in Cspsura this is *to some extent reversed ; 
it is caused by the words^ and its influence is upon the 
metre, to whose harmony it contributes much, by giving 
it at once variety and unity. Distinctness of language 
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requires a short pause in pronunciation between every 
two words> either in poetry or prose ; this in poetry cuts 
the metrical aeries which constitutes the verse; the 
panse in propundation between every two words inter- 
rupts the regular succession of arsis and thesis, of which 
the metrical series, the verse, is composed. When this 
interruption happens between the end of one foot and 
the beginning of the next, it is called incision; when it 
happens between any two times of the same foot, it is 
ca\hd ccesura f so that caesura is when the pause be* 
tween two words cuts a loot — incision when it cuts be- 
iyjeen, or separates two feet — ^for example 

a, Mfiviv' &\H^i 9c|a nT)|Xi|Va|Secii 'Ax^I^^ioc 
6. OvXo/Ltl|i;i}v" 1^11 fivpC 'Axatoic|| aXyk* WriK€. 

in line a, the pause in pronunciation between /xriviv and 
accSc cuts the first dactyl ; that between aeiSe and Oea 
cuts the second dactyl : both these pauses then are 
called ccesuras, and the final syllables of fitiviv pud qeiSe 
are called csesural syllables — ^and thus also the final 
syllables of 0€a, IlriXriiaStiOf oxfXofiivriVf andaXyc', are cse- 
sural ; but in line b, the pause between i^ and /xvpC cuts 
between, or separates, the second and third fe^t ; and 
therefore it is not a caesura, but an incision, marked (||), 
and thus there is incision also after 'Axcuoic. 

Incision,, by separating the feet from each other, 
deaden the flow of the sferies, and destroy the unity of 
the line : caesuras have quite a contrary eflfect ; propri- 
ety of language forbids us to pause in the Qii4d}e of a 
word, and so the pronunciation of the several word^ 
binds the feet together, and the musical flow of the feet 
binds the words ; this causes unitf/, while the cassujras 
scattered irregularly through the series, cutting now 
the first, now the second times of the several feet, pro- 
duce variety. When the caesural syllables are also in 
arsis, as in those marked with two dots {"), the union 
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of these two powers gives a bold manly flow to the 
verse ; hence such are called masculine cseeurals ; when 
the short syllable iramediately succeeding the arsis is 
in cfesura, as those marked with a single dot ('), the 
eflect is soft, and rather weak, hence these are denomi- 
nated. /hnf nine or trochaic caesuras. 

83. Some Scholars, and Thiersch among them, 
make no distinction of name between caesura and inci- 
sion, calling the latter " spondaic," or. " dactylic c«- 
sura," according as it occurs afler a spondee or dactyl; 
but as the tuo things are not only distinct in their 
nature, but ojiposed in their effect, calhng both by the 
s.imc name, only tends to confusion ; cxsuras give unity 
and variety, incisions destroy both. Of course I do not 
mean to assert that there should be no incisions in good 
poetry; the judidous employment of them now and 
again is a great improvement, particularly when the 
sentiment is moumliil, as in line b, where the deadness 
caused by two iacisions is very appropriate ; and when 
well timed, they add wonderful vigor lo an abrupt 
description, ]>nrticularly after the fourth foot, (which 
on account of its frequent use by Theocritusj is gene^ 
rally called Bucolic,) as in 

Ty S' firi ll fiiv Fopyii ^Xoavpumt \\ 'tartan voiro, 
or in the noble lines instanced by Thiersch, II. A, 4^ : 
novTiii It fiiv ra || irjiura KOpCaairai \\ aiiTap Iwura 
Xlpani \\ priyvviitvov fiiyakii ^glfUi \\ aft^\ Si r' oicpaQ 
Kvproii iov KOpv^ovrta- 
Nothing can exceed the aptness of the metrical struc- 
ture in this description — the feminine caesuras beauti- 
fully express the gradual rise and swelling of the wave, 
Trptlra Kopuirfftrai, KVprov tov; the bold masculines in 
ptiyxitit\vov, luyaXa ^(il/iu, have a powerful effect, espe- 
cially in the rapid movement of the dactyls, which 
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being preceded and followed by the abrupt break of 
the incisions, give a vividness which seems almost 
above the power of language. Nevertheless, except 
when peculiar circumstances invest them with propri- 
ety, incisions are generally to be avoided ; and a line 
in which they occur after every foot, is as inharmoni- 
ous as can well be wished for; as the following of 
Hesiod — 

Twv icai II \lA)xoi \\ fiiv 'xB6va || ^vvov<t yAiSoc || cierw. 

AOTT. 16L 

where, though the sentiment is mournful enough to re- 
quire a deadly flowing line, we cannot but feel that the 
matter is carried to too great an extreme. 

84. Hitherto we have regarded caesura under its 
most general aspect, as occurring at the end of every 
word which does not also terminate a foot. But there 
is, in almost every line, one caesura pre-eminent ; partly 
in consequence of its occurring near the middle of the 
line, where the voice requires a longer rest ; and partly 
from its being strengthened by a pause in the sense ; 
as in line a the caesural syllable of 0€a, followed by 
pause, attains an importance above the rest, and is 
easily distinguished in reading the verse. Viewed in 
this light, caesura assumes a new character, and may be 
regarded as cutting, not a foot, but a line, and which- 
ever holds this post of pre-eminence is called tJie ccesura 
of the line. In some metres, as Asclepiad and Alcaic % 

* In Asclipiad, the penthemimeral masculine, as 

Maecenas atavis | edite regibus, 

it may occur in the preposition compounded, as 

Dum flagrantia deltorquet ad oscula. 2 Od. 12, 25. 

The line Non incendia Carlthaginis impiae. 4 Od. 8, 17. 

is by this discovered to be spurious, and it is in vain that critics try to cor- 
rect the historical allusion by reading ' impendia,* * stipendia,* &c. 
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the very sellable which is to be the caesura is fited ; in 
others, as Horace's Sapphic, the foot in which it is to 
ocenr, leaving it to the poet's judgment to riiake it mas^ 
culine * or feminine ^ ; while, in Epic verse the poet en-* 
joys perfect liberty : he may constitute any one syllabkr 
the caesura of the line, and make it either masculine or 
feminine; he may also on occasion use two of eqnal 
power— or on the other hand, introduce an abrupt m* 
cision in its stead; though, as might be eicpected^ the 
middle one, that cutting the third foot, is by far the 
most usual ^ 

In this power to change the position and species of 
the caesura, consists the never-ending, though majestic 
variety of the hexameter line, which give it such a dis- 
tinguishing superiority, for a long poem, over the me- 
chanical fixedness of Lyric verse. Sweet as a single 
Sapphic stanza is by itself, a succession of them soon 
begins to pall upon the ear, and the repeated sameness 
speedily disgusts. It is, I think, the highest merit of 
Horace, that his Sapphics are not open to this objection; 
yet it evidently requires all his skill and talent to avoid 
it ; which he does, by varying the position of the inferior 
caesuras and pauses, and when the poem is long, by 
adopting feminines in the principal caesura, which are 

In Alcaic, also the penthemimeral masculine ; there are three exceptions, 

Hostile aratro exlerdtus insolens. 1 OcL 16, 21. 
Mentemque lymphaltam Mareotico. 1 lb. 37, 14. 
Spectandusin ceritamine Martio. 4 lb. 14, 17. 
The first may be allowed : in the second I suspect we have not the true 
reading; the line looks very like one in which the last syllable otlymphatam 
was elided, perhaps before a preposition ; I do not dare to propose any 
other reading, but such is my impression. Of the third I know not what 
to say, so shall make a merit of necessity, and hold my peace. 
* As, Jam satis terr'ist nivis atque dirse. 
^ As, Mercuri, facundel nepos Atlantis. 

^ Thiersch says, << of 611 verses in the first Book of the Hiad, only seven 
are without this csesura." § cxLiv. 13. 
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very seldom found in his short Odes ^ Sappho used 
greater liberty, in not tying herself either to this cae- 
sura or to a spondee before it ; and therefore, though 
her stanzas may not each separately sound as musical 
as those of Horace, very probably her pieces, as wholes, 
were not inferior. To write well in Lyrics, but espe- 
cially in Sapphics, (as Horace constructs them,} is, I 
think, the poet's " ire per extentttmfunem;" to support 
the combined ease and dignity of hexameter verse for 
any length of time, is impossible, save to talents of the 
very highest order ; but to conquer the deadly facility 
of Lyric mechanism, is harder still ; with regard to this, 
indeed is it true — " Mediocribus esse poetis, Non 
homines, non Di, non concessere columnar/' 

85. Has caesura any influence upon the quantity of 
syllables ? — yes, but very little ; we have seen that it is 
in reality a kind of pause, and that pause exercises 
some influence, though but of a secondary nature ; such 
in kind, but in a very slight degree, has caesura. The 
only proof I can discover of its possessing any is, that 
short final syllables are much more frequently per- 
mitted to stand in arsis than other short syllables ; 
especially in Latin, where it is almost forbidden to place 
any short syllable in arsis, but when it is a masculine 
caesural : even then it is generally followed by pause, or 
by a double letter, or a mute and liquid in the begin- 
ning of the next word ; still, however, that the power 
to lengthen it belongs to arsis, is not, and cannot be, de- 
nied ; nor can the influence of caesura be overlooked, in- 
vesting the application of arsis with a propriety which in 
Latin it otherwise would not have, and in Greek would 

*" For instance, in the " Carmen Seculare" there are nineteen (seven of 
which are in the case of enclitics) ; in the three Odes of the fourth Book,, 
twenty-one ; while, those in all the rest of Horace put together do not ex- 
ceed five or six. 

R 
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possess but in a more limited degree. But the ascription 
to caesura of any greater power than that of strengthen- 
ing arsis, in either Greek or Latin , I think is not only 
destitute of proof, but contrary to the nature of the 
thing. 

Thiersch considers it right also to allow hiatus occa- 
sionally in the feminine caesura of the third foot. I can 
find no usage of Homer leading, much less forcing, me 
to adopt it ; he says it is there less visible — perhaps it 
may, but I think the contrary : the feminine caesura, 
implying in its very nature a necessity for the voice to 
proceed further, in order to terminate the foot, seems 
to me the very place where hiatus would be visible, 
while incisions which imply no such necessity, would 
present a much greater facility for slurring it over. 

86. As this Chapter has of necessity taken a general 
tone, and it is impossible to force it into such a shape 
as that it shall have sole reference to the poems of 
Homer, I may as well now, in illustration of the diffe- 
rence between caesura and arsis, carry out a little fur- 
ther, what I laid down in sections 33 and 34, as the 
principles of the latter : my reader will not, then, I ex- 
pect, confound it with caesura. 

Arsis is the beat of the musical tone on the princi- 
pal time of each foot ; now the first law of metre is, 
that the number of times (the thesis) between each 
beat shall be equal ; it will follow then from these twd, 
that no feet may be blended in the same series which 
cannot be ranged in such order as to leave an equal 
number of times between each arsis. For instance, a 
dactyl and an amphibrach cannot occur in the same 
series, for arrange them as you will, the flow will be 

• • • • a . 

uneven, -v/v vr-w -v/w, orvz-v/ .-v^vy -v/v: and 
here we arrive at the secret of Dawes' famous canon, 
'' that no feet are isochronous but those which can be 
divided, so that their parts shall be equal ;*' for instance. 
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that a spondee^ --, is isochronous with a dactyl, - vy v/, 
and an anapaest, v^ v/ -, because the three feet admit 
of being so divided that their parts may be equivalent, 
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but that none of them is isochronous 



with an amphibrach, for they cannot be so divided, 
(jI ^ ] (^ II ) • ^^^ *^^ same reason that a trochee 

and an iambus are not isochronous. — ( ' | ) 

The truth of the matter, I think, is this, while such 
feet are incapable of standing in the same series, for 
the reason I have assigned, they really are isochronous; 
for if not, one must be longer than the other ; let 
then the trochee be longer than the iambus ; of course 
then, a number of trochees must be longer than an 
equal number of iambi, and consequently a scenic te- 
trameter is longer when scanned as a trochaic cata- 
lectic, than it is when scanned as an iambic acepha- 
lous ! ! Is it not evident to every man, that - ^ (three 
times,) is equal to v^ - (three times) — that the two 
feet are isocluronous, although it is equally evident to 
any one who agrees with what I have said on arsis, that 
they cannot occur in the same series, because they can- 
not be so arranged that the musical beat shall be equa- 
ble — that there shall be an equal number of times 

• • » •■ • 

between each arsis -v/-v-vv/--v/ 

87. And if arsis be necessary to poetry, it will fol- 
low, that there can be no verse formed of feet,, which 
have no one time superior to the others, but either all 

double, as spondees - - or molossi , or all single, 

as pyrrichs v/ v/ or tribrachs w v ; because, in a 
succession of these, there could be nothing to fix the 
beat of the metre ; who ever heard of spondaic metre, 
or tribracchian, or pyrrichian, or molossian ? these feet 
then can only be secondary; that is, they may be ad- 
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mitted into other series to modulate their flow, but are 
incapable of constituting any species of verse by them- 
selves ; and when so admitted, take the arsis of the 
proper foot of the series : this is the reason why in 
heroic verse^ which is dactylic, or iti trochaic measure, 
the spondee's ictuation is in the first ; while in iambic it 
is on the last, (and I am inclined to add, in anapaestic 
also, though by doing sc I run counter to Professor 
Dunbar, without having room to combat his opinion.) 
The most natural order for the secondary feet is, to 
come alternately with the proper foot of the line, and 
whether they are to hold the odd or even places is de- 
cided by whether the proper foot takes its arsis in the 
beginning or end ; if in the beginning, as in dactyls, the 
proper foot comes first, and therefore third and fifth ; 
if on the end, as in iambi, the proper foot holds the 
second, and consequently the fourth and sixth places of 
the line. The object of this arrangement being evi- 
dently to preserve the unity of the series, by exhibiting 
the proper beat of the verse at distinct intervals ; much 
greater liberty, however, being allowed in the be- 
ginning of the line, when as it were, the metre has not 
yet been struck, than at the end. 

88. These all tend to preserve the unity of verse, 
but variety is equally requisite, in order to make poetry 
pleasing; in trissyllabic feet*, the length of the thesis 
prevents the voice from gliding into a sing-song 

*■ The young student, in comparing all this with Horace's account, 
will see that our views coincide so nearly, that he may suspect me to have 
borrowed ; I should think it no shame to do so ; but it so happens that 
Horace's description did not come into my head for months after this part 
of my tract was written. I quote it, marking with the same letter his rea- 
sons and mine for the same thing, which my reader may compare at his 
leisure : 

Pes citus, unde* etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen lambeis, senos quum redderet ictus, 
Primus ad extremum similis sibi ; non ita pri^^m, 
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jingle f ^ which the up and down trot of the iambic — 
• ••• •••• 

V/-V-V/-V/- or trochaic -v-' -v -w -v naturally 

induces ; and to prevent which^ the following expedient 
is adopted: — two of them are considered as constitu- 
ting one metre with one principal arsis^ and a spondee f 
admitted into each metre^ in the part proper for the 
secondary feet:|: (the first in iambic^ the second in tro- 
chaic lines) ;. which again may be resolved into any of 
its isochronous feet, even though their natural arsis may 
be different from that of the primary foot of the line : 
but this is productive of no confusion, because two feet 
being treated as constituting one, this dimeter foot 
has one principal arsis, to which the other is quite sub- 
servient ; just as in regard to accent, (to which we have 
seen arsis is quite analogous,) polysyllables have beside 
the accent, a minor intonation, the position of which, as 
well as its power, depends upon the accent of the word, 
and varies along with it, when the addition or loss of a 
syllable causes it to change \ Thus, senarian iambic 
being considered trimeter, has three prime arses, one 
at the end of each metre, to which the minor ictua- 
tion, which very probably exists in the stranger 
feet, is quite subordinate, and allowed to interfere 
no more with the unity of the series than tends to 

Tardiorf ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondieos stabiles in jura pateraa recepit, 
Commodus et patiens, nonj ut de sede secunda 
Cederet aut quarta socialiter. 

*" I have not room to prove this ; those who wish for a demoostration, 
may exercise their organs in pronouncing 'phil68ophy/ 'philosophical,' — 

< astr6nomy/ * HstronOmical/ — ' tvtKdfipavt/ * STrtKafifiavtrt,* (perhaps a 
Greek would pronounce ' MXafifidvin,*) &c. and observe the minor tone 
(marked ** ) varying with the position of the accent ; the same will be per- 
ceived by any one who pleases to adopt the learned blunder of pronouncing 
' Astronomy/ • philosophy/ ( or * astronomy,' * philosophy,') &c. 
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give it a pleasing variety. I believe that it is only 
on thb principle of making one superior arsis in each 
dipodiac metre^ that not only iambic and trochaic mea- 
sures, in their usual fonuj can be explainedj consistently 
with the first laws of metrical harmony ; but that the 
still more irregular, because more varied, species of Ly- 
ric composition can be regarded as framed with any re- 
ference to metre at aU ; in one sense, musical, and in 
every sense poetical, they are, and will be, in spite of 
all grammarians' rules and canons of criticism — but 
metrical I do not think they can be shown to be, except 
upon the ground of this one reasonable principle. 

89. Hence it is, that dactylic metre, admitting none 
but isochronous feet, and therefore feeling no great ne- 
cessity for keeping its own place for the dactyl, except 
in the fifth, combines a never-ending variety, with a ma- 
jestic regularity ; while iambic and trochaic obliged to be 
strict in enforcing their right, in order to keep a check 
on the minor ictuation, are more mechanical in their 
structure, and though seeming to be more regular, 
really admit of much greater fireedoms, which is one 
cause of their being more suitable for common dis- 
course. 

In the license however enjoyed by dipodiac metres, 
this rule is generally followed — that the dipodiae in the 
beginning are longer than those in the end of the line ; 
hence the unwillingness of the fifth foot of the senarian 
to admit even a spondee, while the third accepts not 
only it, but a dactyl ; and the first is most licentious of 
all. This is especially to be noted in Horace, who, ex- 
cept in his iambic lines, very generally makes his first 
dipod longer by one time than his second — his second 
longer by one time than his third — as 

a. Asclepiad, Maecenas a|tavis edijte regibiis, 



'^ 
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6. Archilochian, Tu ne qusesilerisj scire | nefas, queni 

milhiy quern tibi, ^ v--v/ v--v sz-vvr 

= 7,6,6,5. 

e, Glyconic, Ventorumque [ regat pater, 

d. Minor Sapphic, Lydia die ) per omnes, 

-vv- W-- zz6, 5. 

e» Middle do.. Jam satis ter|ris nivis at|que dirse, 

-v/-- -v/w- v/--=7, 6, 5. 

y*. Major do.,Te deos o|ro Sybarin | cur properas jamando 

-v/-- -v/v/- -v/v/-v/--zz7, 6, 6, 5. 

The same holds even in the mixed lines, if we divide 
them into dipodiaa. 

g. Alcaic, Odi profa|num vulgus et | arceo, 

— v/- --V/V -V- zz7, 6, 5. 

h. Lesser do., Virginibus | puerisque | canto, 

When there are four dipodiae (as b) the two middle 
ones are of equal length, and in Glyconic (e) the mean 
dipod is dropped altogether. I shall not say that this 
is the correct method of dividing these lines; in some it 
is, in others it is not; but the usage is remarkable, 
view it as we may, and illustrates this general character 
of poetry, that the beginnings of lines move more 
slowly, and independently of the musical beat, the arsis, 
than the end. But I am wandering farther than I 
intended from my proper subject ; an immense number 
of questions are crowding my mind at this moment ; the 
whole range of Lyric metres (favourite theories and 
all) is floating before me ; and my pen seems not un- 
willing to display its paltry stock of invented (sc. <Us' 
covered) trifles, or collected lore. But I have already 
trespassed too far upon the patience of my reader ; 
who, if he thinks it has been in the least degree re- 
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warded by any insight into the irztpaV iKaarti^v of Epie 
verse, perhaps by the time I next crave his attention, 
may have recruited it so far, as to give my wild thoughts 
a hearing — 

Jam satis est ; ne me Crispini scrinia lippi 
Compilasse putesi verbum non amplius addam. 



APPENDIX. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CATALOGUE OF DIGAMMATED WORDS COLLECTED INDEPENDENTLT 

OF HOIIER. 

[abridged FBOM THIEB8CH, § CLIII.] 



1. yaPepyoQ, ov futrOutroQ, i. c. Pa- 
PepyoQ, Lacoman, Hesych, cf. 
No. 31. 

2. pdytov, fikya, Hesych, i. e. Pa- 

ytov (Hytov, in the sense of ex- 
traordinary, great, like Latin, 
Sacer, separated, great, in auri 
sacra fames, which seems radi- 
cally allied to the Greek word 
PAV, Sao. SAC-er.) 

3. pdyoQ, K\&<T/ta aprov, kcu Patri- 

\e(>S, Laconiansy i. e. ayoc, fr. 
4yvvfu, a morsel of bread, and 
ciybct a leader. 

4. yadkuf, x^P^i Hesych. i. e. aSiatf 

and ydStfrOai, USecOai, (cf. gau- 
dere)i with the Eleans aSv is 
padv, 

5. Paivfi, S)/3p(C/Heysch. i. e. alvrj 

{Paivri), 

6. yaivBrai, dvvti, is aivvrai, 

Hesych. 

7. MAEION,for'HXct«i>v,on coins, 
(which sometimes have abbrevi- 
ated P\), as also on Elean inscrip- 
tion. 

S. paKiKnartiq, <rvvs<l>tfl3ce, Cretans, 
i. e. ^\iKi(i>rfic. ' 

S 



9. ydfifiopoi, ktrriptfunkvot, Hes. is 
afijiopoi, aviv fioipaq, 

10. Pdva^, Pavrip, for avaH, dvi^p, 

MoXic ; also fr. Alcman. 

11. LA^IQN, *Xliiav, on coins of 

Axus, in Crete ; and f APNQN 
on Orchomenian inscription. 

12. yaTTiKiiv, d/xeXctv, Hesych. ; -w 
for^, as in 7r«r* ifiov, and inUp- 

XOjACU. 

13. pSvvew, Svveiv (PSvvtiv), JBo- 
lie, and so words commencing 
with pd, ^9, 

14. ydoi/iTfiffev, iylfS^njinv, Sovirti'- 

ffev, Hesych. 

15. ysap, tap, Hes. Piap, P^p, P^p, 
ver» ykap, connected with "year,'* 
Germ. Jahr, 

16. PkBiviox Wtv, fr. Alcaeus; Poi 

for ol, fr. Sappho, cf. Plv, below. 

17. PiiKag, PiKdg, hndg, [Hesych. 
PilpaKtQ, ikpaKiQ, 

18. PtUan, eiKoat, Laconic, Hes.; 

also on Herac. tab., along with 
£E;b;, O^HKONTA ; and on 
an Orchomenian inseription, PI- 
KATI, rtginfu 

19. Pstpdva, fotetpdva, JEoWc, Prise* 
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20. ytxABa, Uovffa, Het. read yts&a, 

I. •. PtK&at PiKovaa. 
31. /EAATIH, Elatea, on Orcho- 

menUti InKripUon. 
S2. FiXkvfi, *E\ivri, Diony. Hal. Prit. 

And hence in oldeit Latin, B^lena. 

23. ylWai, rXKai, Ar. PiW^t vello. 

24. yiXXI^ai, ffvvttXijffai, Hesyc. is 

At. ttXltiu, JEol PtXKl^u; cf. 
ilXiutf and tlXinai PiXiPut, PiX- 
Pti^f PkXintf with wiUtQ And votutm: 
add yiXkiff ifXilf, ib. and /iXoff 
for VXoCf Dion. Hal. 
20. yiXovrpovttXvTpovt Hes. fr. ^a>, 
iX^Wf ttXhttt I hence an enwrap^ 
ping, an tnolotun : supported by 
velutnf v$lar§, 

26. yk/Afiara, Ifidria, Hea. is t'lfiara: 

(PifAfi&ra, Bavarian, hemmeten,) 
fr. same root, yhrpa, croXrif and 
yierla, Mvctc, cf. vettis, Qerm. 
tt>e«/e, Eng. vett, 

27. yls/ro, IXafiiVt Hes.^ Suid. cf. 
yafvov for cIXco, Cyprian: X 
fbr p, as in ^X0e, i^s/^e. 

28. yivra, (prob. yei/rca,) cpla Hes. 

i. e. ivrea ; add ykvnp, i. e. /^Iv- 
re/o, ven/er, anciently /enter. 
[Buttmann compares yaoTtjpf 
I should be rather inclined to 
refer it to the same root as yaiut, 
ya<a. cf. No. 6.] 

29. ykriQ (prob. ytKrlQ),PtXnic, Hes. 

r instead of tt, as on the other 
hand, o'traXf (c for oraXc£c» ^£- 
wpaTrrai for rkrpairrau 

30. ;^£nOS, in Elean inscription. 

31. /EPPON, ib.cf. No. 1, and Germ. 
werk, Eng. worifc. 

33. i^BTAS, rrijc, ib. cf. German, 
Vetter, cousin, [I think ytiruv 
is from same root] 



S3. 'BippnQi vadpkppiiv, Hesyc i. e. 
ipwKkrtiQf -eifttv, finom fppccv, 
IfipflQ, cf. Lat name, Verret. 

34. EETOS, TETEOS Herac. tab.; 
fETE4, Elean, and fETIA, 
Orchomenian inscription, i. e. 
troQt irtoQi &c. add, in Hes. 
ykroQ, iviavTOQf Laconians ; cf. 
Lat vettUf vetustu8,full of years ; 
also yevvSv, annosum, fr. svoc, 
iPkvoQ,^ annus, 

35. yriOla, ^9ri, Hes. (PriOta,) 

36. Piaf &v9fi, Hes.; i. e. la (Pia, 

whence violae.) 
-37. yiv, ol, Hes.; like kfilvt kfioi, 
also /^^o, ai&rov, add ^($c, ^a, ^o. 

38. yiirov, tlirov, i, e. PivoVf as 
i^^^ov, whence vi<li. 

39. ylg, l/idf c^ l<fX^St Hesychius. 
i. e. Zc« (^ff .) 

40. yitrdfievai, el&ivai, Hes. fr. itrtifit. 

41. Yur'y6ci I<roc» i* 9» PlffPoi;, whence 
Iffoc, long in Horn., short in Attic, 

i<TOQ, [cf. note, section 28, &c.] 

42. yioTta, Itrxajoo, L e. Peoria, d. 
Festa, Vesta, 

43. yttrriat, l&rovpyoij and yioTCb;, 

rravaofjtai, fut of cor(4fw, (^«<r- 
rt2^(ii,) «Mto. 

44. ycrio, ^rla, Hes. Ue,PtTka,vitex. 

45. BirovXa, name of the town *0i • 
TvXog, in Laconia, now Vitulo, 
so that it was originally Pirov- 
XoQ, PlrvXoc. [Ct Lat vitulus, 
and this with the old belief, that 
Italy derived its name fr. IraXoc, 
an ox,"] whence oaine efirvXoc, as 
otvog, olicoe, fr. PTvo£f Flkoq, 
vinum, vicus. 

46. pirvv. irvVf ^olians, Terent 

47. yoi^a and yoidrifjtif i. e. oWa and 
oldfjfjiu 
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48. /^OIKIAN, in Petilion and Fv- 

Kia^f in a Boeotian inscription, for 
oUiac -au, cf. vicus, 

49. POM. A, i. e. ofiy, in Ore. insc. 

50. PprituQt Alcaeus, for p^lctff) cf. 
JregitfragiUSffractus, &c. 



To these add the clsiss of. words 
with /3 {f) b,efore p x^-^^ptinap, figa- 
SdfiavrvQ, PpdKtj, ppiKa, jSpi/r^p, 
ppvrijpee, sc. ptiTutp^ PaSdfjkavrvg, 

pCLKIIf &c. 



My young reader is doubtless surprized to find/ so often expressed by 
y, a sound not very much akin to V ; he will remark, however, that this is 
but Hesychius' mode of expressing F, for the same ignorance which coined 
the name ** digamma," naturally enough, expressed.it by a " single gamma." 
However, in some words, as Nos. 4 and 27, the change appears really to 
have taken place in the language. Buttmann traces it through gu, (Lexil. on 
wpovytKtiV,) 

It would seem from his having so universally confounded F with y, that the 
modem opinion of Hesychius not being infallible authority on the digamma 
question, is not ill-founded, and I must confess that I am inclined to regard 
one or two of his words with a very suspicious eye; particularly the inci- 
pient y of Nos. 1, 9, and 12. I can find no other ground to justify F as 
belonging to the a privative. How, then, have these crept in ? Such high 
authority as Dionysius Halicar. says that the ancient Greeks prefixed it to 
almost all words. commencing with a vowel; (Thie. % CLiv.) and while a 
belief so vague as this prevailed, it would not be hard for some undigam-^ 
mated words to find admittance. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



WORDS COMMENCING WITH DIGAMMA IN HOMER. 



heyne's list. 



1. F&t Fka, sua, cf. No. 76» 

2. dFdut, hence &a<rdfJiriVf aaroq, 

[See Thie. § CLXViir. 5, &c. 
hence also, dydta, dy^t dyfirbg, 
airirbg, Butt, on attirbc*'] 

3. FdyiO,frango /hence iaya, carl- 

aXa, Tipidyvvrai, dayrjCi Fdyti, 
(the first syllable long,) &c. ; but 
not FaKTtf. 



4. Fdd(a, Favddtw, hence iadaf 

tvada, krivSave, FriSi>s, FijSoc, 
Fridonaif &c, 

5. FdXrini, hence FaXtig, FaXiivaif 

idXri : but aXi7fii,erro, without F, 
as also dXkbtf fnolo, and aXKofiaif 
saiio, 

6. " dXitrtMi) non occurrit," but Fa- 

XbijJLlf kaXitv, 



■I 
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7. FdvaK, FavacfTu, Fdvaffca, 

8. iivi^p not Favtip in Homer. [Hes- 
iod once or twice has Favi)p, as 
Epy. 586, AffTT. 214.] 

9. Perhaps dpdta, irrigo, fr. vtoFap- 

9rig, [ct iipfffi, and sec 20, on 
appfiv.'} 

10. FaptvTOVt prandium, [without 

authority.] 

11. FdpviQt Fdpvtioct &c. 

12. FdffTV, iFaffrvpoiitTriCi FavrO- 
FavaZ, &c.] 



IS. Fkap, FetapivSc, {rjfit ^ipOpoVj 
does not appear to be the same 
as Fiap, and has no F, hence 
ijlpcoc, not FtikpiOQ.) [cf. Butt- 
mann ts verba,'} 

14. FidvoVf hence dvdFtdvog, 

15. FeOeipcL, [Thie. says always,'] 

16. FI0VOC. [ Do. ] 

17. jPedof, itself doubtful, but FefoiOa, 

&c [cf. FijOoc, aFijOiatKa, and 
FiTtie, Fkraipoc'], 

18. Fddia, Feidk u, Fidov, &c. hence 

Feidiog, Foida, FySea, Fciffo/xat, 
iFeitraro, Feiffdfjievos, SiaFei- 
ffofAai, (but liffaTO, aggressus est, 
so read $* kii<raro for di ttffaro, 
[c£ section 62, end,]) also 
Feidoct FtlduiXov, FtiSdXtfiOQf 
^tpoFiiSfic, OeoFeidrjs, ioFei- 

inSt also 'AFiftfS' 

19. FiiKOOi, kFeiKOfft, 

20. FiiKUf similis sum, FtUrtiv, Fei- 
KUtQf FkFouta, FeFffiKHP, lirk- 
FoiKi, hence FiiffKUt, FettTo, 
also FeUtXoQf FUtKoCf iiriFei- 
KiKog, OioFiiKiXog, dFuKtiQ, 
dFiK^, dFiiKiitf, dFeuckXiog, 
iviFtiKric, fttvoFiiKtiQ, 



21. FiXKap, FiiXkia, FtiXvtjj FeiXv- 
0aa), &c., vide FiXia. 

22. Feifia, fir. Fkvvvfa, q. v. hence 

KaKoFkifjtutv i dviiyuav, Od. T, 
348, was probably aFtifiiav. 

23. Fdpyut, iFspyMf [it seems likely 

that the word was Fipyta, thence 
. IFkpyiOf as kFkXvia, and F being 
dropped, kkpyat, cont. Cipyfi»,] 
hence FepydOut, 

24. FtKde, FsKaOev, hence Feicaro^, 

FsKripoXog, FeKaTtifioXoc, Fe- 
KariiPeXtrr^g, FtKoFtpyog, also 
FtKdrepOe, FtKafrrspia, &c 

25. FUatrTog, 

26. /'IjciiXoc, cvieiyXoc, [which seems 

to have arisen from iFcic^Xoc, 
€v6ci|Xoc, as Fitrog, fFi<rog.'] 

27. Fcjciyrt, hence dFsKfiru 

28. FtKvpSg. 

29. /'cicttfv, dFcc(i»r. 

30. FeXivn, Helena, 

31. F€X^<rw,(videFlXw)/1Xt5,/'€t- 
Xliroi/Cr /'cXijcaiTTCf. 

32. f cXxAf, cf oXflra, FkFoXira, FtX- 

irlg, dFhXvfa, dFiXvi^g, dFeXw- 



T6U. 



33. FkX<a, glomerOf includo, FkXffat, 
iFkXtrai, iFeXfiat, kFeXfisvog, 
[Buttman connects this with No. 
5.] cf. No. 21, and vpoTiFeiXtiv. 

34« FsXoc, palus, ^olians; but not 
in Homer, [cf. the name Velia, 
as in Thie. clii. 8.] 

35. FiXutp, FeXiitpiov. 

36. FivtTot, Veneti, 

37. Fevvvfit and Fsutf induo, Fsffffut, 

FiffOE, kFkaaarOtFufASvogfhence 
iirtFtlfievog, KaraFelfityogf xa- 
raFeivvia, also Fiifiap FevBrig, 
FkaOog, 
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38. Fkwia, dicOf sFenrov, iFttira, 
hence Fiirog, afiaproFtirt)ss 
AfttrpoFtiri^Sf dpriFurrjc, ^Sv- 
Fewi^g, cLTCToFtn^Q, 

39. Fipyov, Fkpyia, FsFopya, hence 
aFipyoQ, dtifuSFspyog, iyreai- 
Fipyos, t^Fepyoi, KCUcSFspyos, 
Sppi/iSFtpyoc, raXdFepyO£, &c. 

Fspyia, arceo. No. $3. 

40. Fipdia, and sometimes tp8ta» 

41. Ftpkia, dico, a little in doubt 

[There need be no doubt, the 
word is Ftpkia, or if we call 
Fepkta the fut, FtiputJ] 

42. Fipp4a, eo, hence diroFipptat 

AwoFtpffta, 

43. Fepv(a, trdhOf but ipvut, tueor, 

[This distinction is exploded by 
Buttmann, Dunbar, &c.] 

44. Fiffirtpos, Feawsptos. 

45. Fi<rrlti, whence Fetta, lirtFitr^ 
rtOQf &c Read &Fk<rrioQ for 
&vk9TiJ0Q, II. I. 63, &c. ; [and 
IKffrtoc (like iFuros, &c.) for 
i^ktrrioe, II* B. 125, &c and cf. 
note, sec. 64.] 

46. Firog, tmnus, hence aitToFtn^g, 
i^oFtri^g, irtvraFfTi^g, vevra- 
Fkrtipog, irrroFtrr^g, &c ; ive- 
rriotog, Od. H, 118, was prob. 
iFtrrjffiog, and iirtferavbg, kiri- 
FtTavbg, [hence,] FkrtiSt^odalit, 
[sc aqwUis, ofi^Xi^, cf. Fkrai- 
pog, Fkrapog^ with Bent. ** con- 
dradicente Heynio."] 

47. FtTiinriog. 

iFiag, or as Knight, sFog, See No. 79. 
[cf. sec. 11.] 



Frf, sua, Fftg, and -Fyiw, fr, F6g, See 
No. 76. 



FjSnv, No. 18. 
FtiSiig, Ffidogf No. 4. 

48. FijOog, hence AFriOsffffut. 

Not FriQeiog, but ^^^toc ; an4 -Fi^ca, 
vto/ica, doubtfuU [Not digam- 
mated.] 

49. FiJKa, leviter. 

50. Frivorjf, *' videtur ductum ab 
Fsvitfiivta, ^evo, ^oveva, pra- 
atringena octdos et occacaiu" 
[c£ note, sec. 64.] 

4p, not Fijp, See No. 13. 

51. Pripa, %o^*^9 hence MFripa 

^iptav, [probably M Frjpa 
0lpwv,] hence 

52. Frfpif, Juno ; and perhaps 

53. Fiiplov, 

54. Fnxhi hence Fiyx^c'Ci -'P'ixe*'* 

vtpiFfixkfay &c [also Fi|x<tf, in 
Hesiod A^tt. 179.] 

55. Fiax^i^^X"^* FiFoxfa, FtFaxfi ', 
IFlFaxt, has been changed, for 
which the present text corruptly 
gives kiriaxt, IniFiFaxe, AjA^- 
axvXav, B, 316, should be avFi 
FaxvXav, &c. 

Fiiov, FiSfiiv, FtXdog, &c. No. 18. 

56. FiSptg, dFidpig, AFtdptiy, wo- 
XvFiSpig, &c. 

57. Fitjiat, appeto; tiifii, tnttto, which 
in other respects is like the ac- 
tive of this verb, has no P, and 
thus would seem to be of diffe- 
rent origin. 

FiKcXoc, No. 20. 

58. Fiic/iag, in doubt, P, 392, op- 
posed by iKfttpog oipog, 

59. Perhaps FiXt) and FiXadov, as 
from CiXlw, Nos. 21,33; and 
perhaps FiXKdg and FiXXog ; 
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devdiWuv is opposed, [cf. 76, 
" i^vc" says Heyne, ** etsi ab 
tiXkm diictam."] 

60. FIXioc. 

61. Fivkg;^ fr. Fiq, Fivbg, tendo, 
hence Fivtov, [and Fiyvvri] 

62. Fiov, viola, hence Ficipt^g, 
also Ft6tt£t black, and FidfttapoQ, 
dark fated ; not fr. t^^, tagxttaf 
ivhich has no digamma. 

63. Fmv9itQ, *' de villosa capra." 

64. Flnig, vermes, 

65. F(/>i|, turma, fr. Filpia. 

66. Fipig, Iris, 

67. Fcaoc, tFiooQ. 

68. Fhfifu, Fiaaat, FiaOi, Fi<ma, 

hence Flffrutp, 
FiffKta and cFtVieai. No. 20. 

69. FirvQf ambitus rota, and Ftrla, 
satix. 

70. Fr^*, fr. Fig, FtvS^i. 



71. Fciii^, (pro fttvtj, et Tryoi}.) 

72. Fiit»Ki), doubtful, [digammated] 



Folda, No. 18, and FoXxa, iFouea, 
No. 20. 

73. Foid/ta. 

74. FotffoCf Fo(ko$6v, lFou(6vofiog,'] 
&c« 

75. Foivog, £Fotvoi{/, Foct^)fooci 
-0CVb>, &c.] 

76. F(Jc, Fi}, Fov, F^c» and FtS, 
Foi, Frfv, Fijv, Foi'c, &c., suus 
et ejus, cf. iFiff. 

77. FovXapSg, [cf. 21, 33, 69, and 
Butt. Lex. in verbo.] 

FouXog, crispus, likelyi [II. ^, 536,] 
totus, unlikely. 



78. Fw\f, fr. a(,\aK. 

79. Fdig, Bent., doubtful, [not in 

the least.] 



This Catalogue is abridged from Heyne's Excursus, omitting most of his 
remarks and proposed alterations. For any observation enclosed by 
brackets [ ] in this and the preceding Chapter, I must be accountable. 
Heyne's list includes fewer words than those of most other digammatists ; 
for which, besides his usual indecision, there are two reasons assignable : — 

I. He thought " Hiatus 2" no violation of metre, and being ignorant of 
Dunbar's rule of Kai and my extension of it, and limitations of arsis, col- 
lected his list merely from *' Hiatus I;" hence such observations as ** ex 
diffKov] oipa nil coUigas;" whereas Hiatus 2 is, at least, equally decisive 
with Hiatus 1. In this assertion Professor Dunbar will coincide. 

II. He thought, with Dunbar, that if a word could be shown to reject P 
in some places, it should do so always. This opinion entailed difficulties 
which puzzle him very much ; he must either alter those places which op- 
pose P in the words to which he admits that letter, or else deny it altogether, 
and alter those places which seem to require it : between these two courses 
he vacillates, as Lucian would say, roig vvarai^ovei rovroig ^fioiog, apn 
p,kv Imvfviov, apn di Avavtvwv IfiiraXiv. And when he meets words 
which extort from him the admission that sometimes they have P, and 
sometimes have not, be gives in with the worst grace imaginable. 
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I subjoin some of those words diga>nmated by Bentley and others, which 
seem to have most decided evidr m Homer : those with f prefixed I 
have regarded as digammated u making out my statistical tables. 



1. Fkavoct Bent., very doubtful; cf. 

No. 37. 

2. iFeiKia,cedo,BeiiUThie.Sec,14, 

X. 

3. Pei/xapro, Bent very improbable. 

4. FeXdoftat, Bent., very doubtful. 

5. tFlratpoc, Bent, as Od. A, 112, 

160, M, 140, 378, &c. 



6. fFiKirrig, Bent, as II. Q, 570, 
Od. N, 213, &c. 

7. iFepiorj, Ftpma, Bent. Thie. 

8. Fifi&g, Finavoia, Bent., improb. 

9. Foifil, Bent. 

10. Fovpa, Bent, "i", 431; cf. sec. 74, 
end, and liriFovpa. 



The following words I think I have shewn to be digammated: 



1. Fdfil, rather %%ifil, sec. 11, &c. 

2. FIXfii, sec. 36. 

3. Fi^, sec. 74, X. 

4. Fiyvitfiv, sec. 76, X ; cf. No. 61. 

5. FiSofavtvs, sec. 74, VIII. 

6. FiKopiog, sec. 74, III. 



7. FiXvg, sec. 76 ; cf. No. 33, &c. 

8. FofivSeig, sec. 74, II. 

9. Add FUpos, as II. 6, 66; "9, 195; 
Od. A, 61 ; I, 56, &c.; cf. ipiiv ; 
Od. 1, 563, also No. 65. 



The following words have more or less claim to a Digamma: 
1. aTrrttf, Thie. cf.la^ii, (sec.62.}| 6. ddvpofiai, II. B. 315 ;'i', 224, 

^^J Tl A Ann fi ^C Li .. T1 A 004 A,^ 



and II. e, 209. 

2. idta, as II. B, 165, 181 ; P, 16 ; 
Od. A, 805;K, 536;S, 419. 

3. etc, unus, as II. E, 603 ; Y, 98 ; 

Od. O, 83. cf. below, No. 5. 

4. epKog, as II. £, 90. cf. No. 23, 

and epfia, jS?, 182. 

5. la, una, as II. I, 319 ; $, 569, 

&c. 



&c. cf. 6dos, as II. A, 382, &c. 
and Odvffffiic, several tunes. 
7. «Xi|,(or'?^uXFi|,)asIl.S?,285; 

Od. E, 257. 
And the class mentioned in sec. 75, 
as in II. r, 376 ; K, 285; P, 196, 
600, &c. &c. Compare afidta, 
amo, hatnuSf famulus, familia, &c. 



THE END. 
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